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The Changing Public* 
Walter L. eee” library, Buffalo, 


The development of library methods is 
not unlike that of the designing of the 
printed book, which has been described 
as having been “mature at birth.” There 
has been little change in the ways of do- 
ing library work since the early years of 
the association. Most of the contribu- 
tions of later years, have but filled in the 
outlines which were drawn at that time, 


to meet the requirements of the larger- 


work, just as the schemes of classifica- 
tion devised at the same period have been 
elaborated to meet the need of a much 
greater number of books and _ subject 
headings. 

The American library association 
brought together for the first time the 
library people of the country, who came 
mostly from the university and reference 
libraries, some from society libraries and 
others from the few public libraries of 
that time; who had, as_ individuals, 
worked upon many of the same problems 
and now found opportunity to compare 
experiences and to discuss questions of 
method. 

The thoroughness of the early confer- 
ences in the discussion of these matters 
and the early standardization of details 
have had much to do with the rapid ex- 
pansion of library work, the extent of 
which is shown by the growth of the 
American library association from its 
small beginnings to its present member- 
ship and its diversified interests. 

The new enthusiasm aroused by the 
conferences awakened librarians to tre- 
mendous possibilities in the general use 





*From presidential address at Louisville 
meeting of A. L. A. 
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of books, and aroused in them an ambi- 
tion to have as many as possible of the 
people of their communities counted 
among their readers, aiming from the 
first to supply “the best reading for the 
largest number at the least cost.” 

The most important training, so far as 
the public library service is concerned, is 
that which contributes toward an under- 
standing of the things of the spirit and 
of the activities of the world, a knowl- 
edge of the past, a knowledge of books, 
and above all a knowledge of and a lik- 
ing for people. These, together with the 
ability to know people in their varied life 
and interests and to be able to help them, 
with broad sympathy, to choose the right 
book at the right time, are qualifications 
desired for a large part of the public 
library. 

The larger part of the work of the 
public library of today is work with the 
many as contrasted with its earlier work 
with the few. The original small group 
of library borrowers was probably of the 
more intellectual members of the com- 
munity. Although the public library of 
the present does not neglect the inter- 
ests of the scholar, and, because of the 
system of inter-library loans, it is better 
able than ever to serve him, yet its em- 
phasis has changed as the circle of its 
influence has been drawn larger and 
larger, bringing within its influence more 
and more of the less educated and less 
trained. The public library is thus be- 
coming, year after year, the elementary, 
the secondary, and the part-time school, 
rather than the university of the people, 
as it used to be called. What the library 
offers must serve as the nearest approach 
to formal education that the larger pro- 
portion of the people who have had but a 
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few years of school can ever hope to 
have, yet we must admit that in large 
measure any real training by the use of 
books our readers may receive is, for 
the most part, a matter of chance. 

The public library is of service to 
large numbers of its present public who, 
whatever their years, are elementary 
readers. Very many of them have a reali- 
zation of an ill-defined need—a need to 
know, a need to do, a longing for some 
foundation for hope, some expectation 
of satisfaction. They use books, when 
they wake up to the possibility of help 
from them, as a means toward more 
abundant life—more intelligent, more ef- 
ficient, more powerful, more satisfying. 

In time the library discovers that many 
possible readers, unconscious of the help 
which it offers, are really waiting to have 
the library brought to them, and library 
extension work is commenced. Library 
stations, depositories and branch libra- 
ries are opened, while traveling libraries 
are sent to readers in schools, shops and 
clubs, and book wagons and parcel post 
bring many more individuals within 
touch of the public library. 

In some cities the work of the public 
library has been so completely organ- 
ized that every section is within easy 
reach of some agency of distribution. 
Even where this is accomplished, the use 
of the book continues to increase and the 
possibilities of more intensive work are 
still far from being realized. 

In addition to what the public library 
has been able to do to help the specific 
work of the school, it has found in 
the school one of the best and most fer- 
tile opportunities for creating a love of 
good reading. It should be remembered, 
however, that, while the work of the 
library goes on in the school from year 
to year, the average individual child is 
under the school’s influence a very brief 
period, after which the children become 
a part of the general public. To what 


extent the public library retains these 
former school children as library readers 
it is not possible for us to say. We do 
know that an ever increasing number of 
them are finding after a few years that 
the brevity of their school period has 


proved a handicap in doing their work in 
the world and that they are eager to gain 
further training. 

Nearly every one of our cities has a 
few hundred, some many thousands, of 
people under an even greater handicap 
than the limited time pupils of our day 
schools, because they are without the 
language of the country. We know the 
children of these people, with their eag- 
erness for information concerning Amer- 
ica and their quickness in picking up 
American ways, but comparatively few 
of the elders of these new Americans 
are as yet in touch with the public library. 
The reason for this may be because of 
their hesitation to enter a formal build- 
ing doubtful of what their reception may 
be, rather than from any lack of appreci- 
ation of what the public library has to 
offer them. 

It would seem as though the public 
library had a duty fully as important, 
probably more important, toward the 
many out of school, who are seeking in- 
formation, as the duty, fully recognized, 
which it renders to those still under edu- 
cational guidance. 

Should the library assume any further 
responsibility toward aimless general 
readers? Library policy has provided 
them with open shelves upon which the 
books are grouped by subject, it makes 
small attractive collections of books upon 
subjects of special or passing interest, it 
provides printed lists of annotated titles 
to induce the readers to select the better 
books and encourages in every way the 
use of good books—but is it neglecting an 
opportunity to help the individual ? Every 
public library can furnish illustrations of 
certain borrowers who have developed 
and advanced under the sympathetic guid- 
ance of some library friend, and these 
borrowers are perhaps but represent- 
atives from a large class which might be 
helped if a way could be found to offer 
something more in the way of individual 
suggestion, if not individual training. 

Without formalizing in any way the 
work of the public library, without its 
becoming less broad in its sympathies, it 
may find it possible to arrange courses of 
reading with guidance which would at- 
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tract some of its many desultory readers. 
In some departments, at least, there 
would be little difficulty in finding the 
right people to co-operate with the library 
in this kind of work. 

A trained technical or vocational 
teacher would be of considerable value 
in the library to help with personal coun- 
sel and advice in their difficulties many 
of those who are using books more or 
less blindly in the continuation of their 
elementary technical study in connection 
with their work, and to arrange and sup- 
ervise reading courses for the workers in 
various trades, arts and occupations. 

It may sometime prove possible to 
have a teacher assigned by the school 
authorities for this duty, in the same 
manner as the library has often assigned 
an expert to help the library work in the 
schools. 

A library reading course might well be 
arranged in academic studies, as well as 
vocational, under volunteer inspectors or 
advisers. 

“To every workman there are eager 
apprentices who are hungry to know, not 
his way, but the way. Every workman 
who does the best he can has a store of 
value for the younger ones, who are 
drawn, they know not why, to the pro- 
duction he represents. I would 
have my country call upon every man 
who shows vision or fineness in any work 
to serve for an hour or two each day 
j telling the mysteries of his daily 
work’’—Comfort. 

Is it not possible that the public library 
can use its wonderful medium as a link 
between those eager to learn and the 
skillful, intelligent workers who know? 

In the continued expansion of the 
work of the free public circulating 
library into that “untraveled world whose 
margin fades forever and forever,’’ may 
it not go much further than it has yet 
gone towards supplying a need con- 
stantly apparent of many of our un- 
trained readers? May it not think more 
seriously, broadly and sympathetically of 
responding to the definite needs of the 
individual, and make quantity in the cir- 
culation of books secondary to nourish- 
ing the more abundant life? 


Democracy and World Politics 
Dr Shailer Mathews, University of Chicago 

Two tendencies have been noticeable 
in the history of the last 150 years. The 
first is toward the autocratic government 
represented by Prussia. The second is 
toward the democratic form of govern- 
ment represented by the United States. 
When one comes to contrast these two 
lines of development, the fundamental 
cause of the present war is apparent. 
Autocracy has challenged democracy, 
and is endeavoring to control the world. 

The process of Prussianization is ap- 
parent. Prussia built itself up under 
Frederick II by a series of conquests. 
During the Napoleonic control Germany 
developed a new national spirit. With 
the fall of Napoleon, however, this spirit 
was crushed, and autocracy as repre- 
sented by Metternich of Austria became 
dominant. With the development of 
Prussia under Bismarck there was a suc- 
cession of subjections of the German peo- 
ple to her control. Having beaten Aus- 
tria, the Southern German States were 
forced into the union. France was then 
weakened, Austria was next brought 
under subjection, the Balkan States fol- 
lowed, and then Turkey. Then came the 
renewed attack upon France and Russia, 
with the expectation of speedy conquest, 
and the present war was on. 

This process has been steadily opposed 
to anything like real representative gov- 
ernment, and the German government at 
the present time is only superficially rep- 
resentative, for the Lower house of the 
Empire has no control, and the Empire 
itself is really under the control of Prus- 
sia, where representative government is 
almost as remote as it was a hundred 
years ago. 

The spread of democracy from the 
United States has been the opposite. The 
American revolution saved liberalism in 
Britain. The influence of the Bills of 
rights of America appear in the French 
declaration of rights, and by degrees a 
new spirit has been slowly brought into 
the conception of government through- 
out practically all of Europe with the ex- 
ception of the central powers. How 
different this democracy is from the 
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Prussian autocracy is to be seen in the 
conception of the state in international 
relations. 

The United States has made many mis- 
takes, but in our country as in Great 
Britain there has been a steadily growing 
recognition of international relations as 
fundamentally moral. The scholars of 
Germany declared that justice is only a 
civil virtue. We have undertaken to 
make it an international virtue. Be- 
cause of this we have paid for such lands 
as have come to us even by war, have 
returned indemnities, established Cuba 
as an independent state, refused to in- 
tervene in Mexico, and have policed 
weaker states threatened by foreign 
creditors. In the Philippines we have 
undertaken to educate an entire people 
for self-government. 

Germany has treated us as if we were 
not a sovereign power. She has sunk our 
ships, blown up our factories, used our 
territory for conspiracies against nations 
friendly with us, denied our sovereignty 
upon the sea, attempted to foment a re- 
volt among our citizens, and made it pos- 
sible for citizens of the United States 
to remain citizens of Germany. The war 
into which we have come is primarily a 
war of self-defense, but this self-defense 
is only a phase of the larger defense of 
democracy. 





War Economy in English Libraries 

In answer to the query as to how far 
the appropriations of the libraries had 
been reduced by war conditions, a mem- 
ber of the Library Association says: 

The outlay in normal times on libraries 
owing to the limitation of rate is rela- 
tively very small compared with that on 
other departments, and consequently 
strict economy has always been a neces- 
sity. Therefore, unless the libraries were 
to be closed altogether, the running ex- 
penses could not be much reduced, and 
even had the libraries been entirely 
closed, the bulk of the expenditure must 
run on—1, e., loan charges, care of build- 
ings and books, and provision for the 
payments to the large number of the 
staff on military service. Such a policy 
of closing wokld practically have re- 


sulted in the greatest public deprivation 
with the smallest economy. 

The view of library authorities, which 
we have reason to believe is commonly 
held, may perhaps best ‘be expressed in 
the following words of my predecessor, 
Mr Jast: 

The public library is the one great agency 
which can help us in fighting the Intellectual 
Germany, with which, equally with the Ma- 
terial Germany, we are at war, by provid- 
ing literature which will enable people to 
understand the causes of the present con- 
flict, the meaning of the civilization for 
which the Allies stand, and the values of 
the various ideas and conceptions of the 
human mind. The library can also help in 
a vital way by supplying people with the 
books which deal in a not too technical 
fashion with the fundamental principles of 
military and naval strategy and _ tactics, 
which will enable us to see the happenings 
of the moment in something like a true 
perspective, and so to defeat the campaign 
of mental suggestion which Germany is car- 
rying on with a thoroughness and on a scale 
never before attempted in the world. 

Generally speaking, the public library 
service has been continued but in some 
cases with reduced temporary staff, 
shorter hours, closing of news and maga- 
zine rooms and, perforce, a restricted 
expenditure on books and bookbinding. 

Perhaps the concrete instance of my 
own city (Westminster) libraries may 
be regarded as a typical illustration of 
the proportionate effect of these sav- 
ings. 

The normal average expenditure was 
some £12,000 annually. One branch 
library has been closed altogether, as 
also the news and magazine rooms in 
the other libraries. The remaining de- 
partments close earlier but give a daily 
service for both reference and lending 
libraries. The saving effected is approxi- 
mately £3,000 per annum, notwith- 
standing that about £1,000 is required 
for pay and allowances to members of 
the staff absent on military service. 

If in our own case we had closed all 
the libraries, the fixed charges would 
have remained at the figure of £5,500 at 
least. By the expenditure of the addi- 
tional £3,500 the public retain the use 
of three libraries continuing their work. 


FRANK Pacy. 
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A personal letter from Mr J. Y. W. 
MacAlister, editor of The Librarian and 
president of the Library Association, 
says concerning conditions: 

I have heard of your very successful 
meeting from several friendly corre- 
spondents, and congratulate you on being 
able to pilot it through so very success- 
fully in the midst of war excitement. I 
hope you will be able to realize your hope 
of keeping all your libraries open, as 
you expect, and you will be better able 
to do this from the fact that so many 
of your libraries are staffed by women. 

Many of our libraries have been most 
affected by the members of their staff 
either volunteering or being called up 
for military duty, and already we have a 
sadly long list of some of our brightest 
spirits who have gone to rest in France 
or at the other fronts. 

Some of the London libraries have 
voluntarily shared their quarters with the 
National Service department and differ- 
ent forms of special war work. 





Applicants for Civil Service 
Examination 
Library assistant 
Salary $50 to $100. Open to non resi- 
dents of Illinois. Positions to be, filled 
at State library at Springfield and Uni- 
versity of Illinois library at Urbana. 
The examination will be unassembled 
and will cover only training and experi- 


ence. 
Library clerk 


Salary $40 to $60 a month. Open to 
citizens of Illinois over 19. High school 
graduation and reading knowledge of 
French and German required. 

Examination will be held at various 
Illinois points on October 20. For fur- 
ther details and application blanks ad- 
dress State Civil Service Commission, 
Springfield, Illinois. 





Volunteer Workers in Children’s Room 


Miss Katherine Scales, children’s li- 
brarian at Long Beach, Cal., sends the 
following item: 

We have partly solved the problem of 
keeping the shelves straightened in the 


children’s room, at least for a few 
months during the year. We have no 
page here, and during vacation are so 
busy that the question of keeping books 
in order is a serious one. However, we 
have found a way out. The children 
themselves do the work! 

In the summer of 1916, we begar 
using volunteer helpers to keep the 
books in order, and so popular did this 
method prove, that we are using it again 
this vacation. The response to the 
appeal for helpers was splendid, a larger 
number even than last year offering their 
services. 

A child is appointed to certain shelves, 
not so many as to make the work ardu- 
ous, and is told that he is responsible for 
their good order and appearance. Twice 
a week the children come to perform 
their duties, and most of them feel the re- 
sponsibility placed upon them, being 
prompt, and very careful to make up 
any lost time. For doing this work we 
give them the privilege of taking out on 
their cards two books of fiction instead 
of one. There are several children who 
do not avail themselves of this privilege, 
which is a rather pleasing fact. One boy 
has kept up the work all through the 
winter, but I fear this eagerness for shelf 
straightening is due, not to the love of it, 
but to the extra book of fiction. 

Aside from being very helpful to us, 
the work is beneficial to the child. He 
not only becomes more familiar with our 
system of arranging books, and is able 
to help other children thereby, but the 
contact with the books themselves is in- 
valuable. Often children are found 
poring over books which would never 
have come to their attention in any other 
way. At first, it takes time and patience 
to explain the intricacies of the classified 
books; but in the end it is well worth 
while. 

Each summer we publish in the paper 
a list of the children who are serving as 
volunteer helpers. 





When you are too much absorbed in 
your business to look after your health, 
the time will come when you will not be 
able to take care of either. 


——s 
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Public Documents Again 
Editor of Pusiic Lrprarigs: 

Various organizations have planned 
uniform bills on subjects which inter- 
ested them and uniformity of legislation 
has been promoted in this way. Why 
shouldn’t the librarians, especially the 
state librarians, prepare and _ urge 
through different legislatures a uniform 
bill in regard to document publication 
and distribution? Any one who has to 
do with state document exchange knows 
that there are just a few states in which 
there are exchange centers in the state 
libraries. In many cases it is not possi- 
ble to get state publications without writ- 
ing for each one of them and in some 
cases one must write to each department 
in the state. 

Possibly there is an A. L. A. com- 
mittee which might look into this, or 
accomplish it. 

CorNELIA MARVIN, 
Librarian. 
Oregon state library. 





Proportionate Statistics 

Editor Pusiic LiprariEs: 

Sir—In a recent library report which 
I have been reading I notice a wide dif- 
ference between the number of books 
circulated and the amount of reference 
questions answered. I can not help won- 
dering if there is any significance in such 
statistics. When 60,000 books are circu- 
lated, is it proportionate that only a few 
more than 500 reference questions are 
asked? It would seem as if more in- 
tensive work should be done in the 
library to make a showing equal to the 
circulation. Am I wrong? 

Liprary ASSISTANT. 





Not a New Idea 
To the Editor of Pusiic Lipraries: 

In justice to the State Librarian of 
Maine, I suggest that you correct the er- 
roneous statement on page 268 of Pusiic 
LrprariEs for July. The paragraph re- 
printed on that page was not from the 
report of the Maine state library, but 
form a daily newspaper article. I pre- 
sume that the writer had no intention of 


making such a statement as to the book 
loaning idea being new. What was in 
mind, however, must have been the mat- 
ter of loaning the business books, to- 
gether with the unusual facilities and ex- 
pert knowledge of our college staff. 

R. L. Power. 





Power of Library Trustees Over 
Traveling Expenses 

The Superior court of the State of 
Washington has rendered a decision in 
the case of State ex rel. John B. Kaiser, 
relator, vs. A. V. Fawcett, mayor of the 
City of Tacoma, respondent, in which 
the mayor had refused to sign the war- 
rant issued by the city controller in pay- 
ment for the expenses of a trip east dur- 
ing the summer of 1916, when as libra- 
rian Mr Kaiser had been instructed to in- 
vestigate certain library problems then 
pending before the Board of Trustees 
of the Tacoma public library and to at- 
tend the annual conference of the Ameri- 
can library association at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. 

The librarian through counsel applied 
for a writ of mandate ordering the 
mayor to sign the warrant. The mayor 
through the city attorney filed a demur- 
rer admitting all the facts in the case and 
merely raising the question as_ to 
whether under the law of Washington 
traveling expenses for a librarian were 
legal and within the rights of the Li- 
brary Board to authorize. Judge Card 
overruled the demurrer and stated that 
whether or not such traveling expenses 
were a legal expenditure within the 
meaning of the statute is a matter en- 
tirely at the discretion of the Library 
trustees under Section 6975 Remington 
& Ballinger’s Annotated Codes & Stat- 
utes of Washington, which reads in part 
as follows: 


The trustees shall have . . . the ex- 
clusive control of the expenditure of all 
moneys collected for the library fund; and 
such money shall be paid out from the 
treasury by the proper officers upon the 
properly authenticated vouchers of the 
board of trustees without further audit. 
. . . The trustees shall have the power 
to do all other acts and things necessary 
to the management, custody and control of 
the library. 
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The city attorney has served notice 
that an appeal will be taken from the 
judgment of the Superior court to the 
State Supreme court. 

The matter is in the nature of a test 
case. It is hoped that the decision of 
the State Supreme court will determine 
just what traveling expenses may be au- 
thorized not only by library boards but 
by public officials generally, and that at 
least a dictum may be forthcoming re- 
garding the jurisdiction if any of a city 
council over public library affairs. The 
only other case exactly in point as far 
as known is that of Kelso vs. Teale, 106 
California 477 (39 Pac. 948), in which 
the Supreme court of the state of Cali- 
fornia, applying a similar statute to that 
of Washington, held that whether such 
expenses are within the jurisdiction of 
library boards is a matter for the library 
board alone to determine. 





Soldiers’ Reading 

The following list of authors most 
popular with “regulars” and National 
guardsmen is based on the circulation of 
250 books among two regiments at Fort 
Snelling, Minnesota. From June 5 to 
July 5 these books had a circulation of 
628 outside the Y. M. C. A. tent, which 
is well supplied with current magazines 
and newspapers for use in the tent. 

The most popular authors are: 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, Conan Doyle, 
McCutcheon, Kipling, C. T. Brady, Richard 
Harding Davis, S. R. Crockett, and F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. Honorable mention may be 
made of O. Henry, Stockton, Harold Mac- 
Grath, Bindloss, Ian Hay, Louis Joseph 
Vance, Booth Tarkington, Captain King, 
George Randolph Chester, R. W. Chambers, 
E. P. Oppenheim, and J. Farnol. 

There may be other authors who would 
go as well if we had more titles or copies 
of their works. We had a good number 
of J. F. Cooper’s books, but they seemed 
to remain on the shelves. 

Books of travel go well and there is 
some demand for poetry and biography, 
but we have not had enough non-fiction 
on the shelves to make a good test of the 
popular classes. There has been no call 
for a technical book of any kind, the 
Y. M. C. A. men say. 
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There are nearly 500 men studying 
French in the Y. M. C. A. classes, and 
we cannot begin to fill the demand for 
dictionaries, grammars, easy readers and 
stories. mn Le W 





Soldiers and Books. 


Editor of Pusiic Liprarigs: 

At the recent joint meeting of the A. 
L. A. War Library committee, and the 
Massachusetts library club there was 
expressed by certain persons, a feeling 
of doubt as to the attitude of soldiers in 
the war of the rebellion, 1861-65, regard- 
ing reading matter; it was reported that 
they were indifferent, and that the sol- 
diers of the present army might also not 
care for reading matter. As a veteran 
of the Civil war, on duty for two years 
in the field, and in hospitals later, as an 
attendant and patient, I can positively 
deny that statement. 

I know by experience and constant ob- 
servation that had it not been for read- 
ing matter sent to the front and to hos- 
pitals by relatives and friends, the sol- 
diers would have fared badly. I do not 
recall any books that might have been 
considered a war library, although the 
United States Sanitary Commission pos- 
sibly sent a few books to hospitals, in or 
near Washington, and a few Northern 
cities. The soldiers relied almost solely 
on reading Harper’s and Frank Leslie’s 
weeklies, and longed for interesting 
books to read. 

The need for good books, illustrated 
magazines and papers for the large army 
of today, is tremendously important, and 
the book war-cry of, “A million dollars 
for a million books for a million soldiers 
and sailors,’ should be responded to 
promptly by all friends of the United 
States forces. 

Very truly yours, 
J. S. Lockwoon, 
Company A, 13th Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry, 1862-64. 





The consumption of supplies at the 
front is so great that for every man in 
the Army or Navy there must be at 
least ten people at work producing ma- 
terial at home. 
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Camp libraries—Reports from over the 
country show deep interest on the part 
of the general public in the effort to raise 
money for camp libraries for soldiers and 
sailors. Newspapers, public men of all 
kinds, as well as organizations gave 
space, time and effort to gathering the 
“Million dollars for a million books for 
a million men.” The results will be 
watched for with interest. 

What was done at Louisville—Jt is a 
far cry from the last week in June to 
the first week in October, and much 
water has run under every bridge of 
interest since that time. The usual 
racation of Pustic LiprariEs has been 
more than filled with all kinds of library 
problems, hopes, plans and purposes, so 
that when it comes to telling what really 
occurred at Louisville, at this time, one 
feels that the story has been heard al- 
ready and is inclined to give only out- 
lines. 

The meeting was different, in a way, 
from those usually held, and the num- 
ber of impressions received from the 


1917 meeting is nearly as varied as the 
kinds of people in attendance. 

Louisville, as was expected, covered 
itself with glory in hospitality and 
courtesy. Much was said and is still be- 
ing said of the hot weather. One did not 
feel the hot weather so much when one 
It was only in 
crowded rooms where the meetings were 
held, or in crowded corridors where con- 
ferences took place, or when one’s full 
strength was used to find out what was 
taking place, or what had taken place, or 
what was expected to take place, and 
when one had exhausted one’s strength 
and patience in vainly trying to find the 
person whose name was on the register, 
that one concluded as a last decision that 
it was hot! But where would it be cool 
under like circumstances? 

War discussions tinged every pro- 
gram, and showed in a way the zeal 
which librarians can muster when they 
have a definite object set before them. 

In view of the fact that the full Pro- 
ceedings will be issued by Secretary 
Utley, it seems unnecessary to give full 
details of much that is very interesting. 
Owing to the fact that the immediate 
duty is to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the invitation to pro- 
vide libraries for the cantonments and 
training stations, the Proceedings are 
recommended to those who wish to know 
of a particular matter. 

The present time—Not in the whole 
history of the A. L. A. has there arisen 
such an opportunity for library service to 
make good the claims which librarians 
have been setting forth for so many 
years of the value of library service in 
the everyday business of living. 

There are two parts to this oppor- 
tunity: First, the sincere and widespread 
interest which the men of affairs are giv- 


was in the open air. 
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ing to the efforts of the A. L. A. in the 
effort to raise the million dollar fund for 
camp libraries. 

The keen interest of the local commit- 
tee in Chicago is probably not different 
from that of every other city and town 
in the country, but here men of large af- 
fairs, have given unstintedly of their 
time and interest toward making it pos- 
sible to provide libraries for the soldiers. 
They have expressed the highest appre- 
ciation of the value of this library 
service. 

It behooves the library world, which is 
made up of individual units to clothe 
their daily service with the same power 
of interesting these men in what a gen- 
eral library stands for and is trying to 
do, that they have shown in this emer- 
gency period of providing libraries for 
the soldiers. Surely library work will 
secure by the work of the present time, 
an army of powerful supporters, which 
ought to be held by the quality and value 
of the library service rendered in every 
community throughout the country for 
all time to come. 

On the other hand, librarians, as such, 
by rising to the opportunity which is 
theirs at this time, by showing intelligent 
performance of library work in the broad 
light of the present interest, will create 
in the minds of the public a more appre- 
ciative attitude towards them as valuable 
public servants, than has been the case 
heretofore; or failing to do this, the eyes 
of the business world and people of high 
order, will measure them as failures and 
will be less inclined than ever, and rightly 
so, to listen to much of the patter that 
goes on about their work as librarians. 

It could but be, it would seem; a time 
of winnowing, when what is worth while 
will come out stronger, finer, better, and 
what is chaff will be driven away by the 
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strong winds of emergency, before which 
such chaff will not be able to stand. 

Work of the coming year—It is without 
question that library work at the pres- 
ent time and for some time to come, will 
share in the conditions covering every 
other form of human activity and ac- 
cordingly will be tinged with the spirit 
of the dreadful world disaster which has 
enveloped all in these beginning years of 
the twentieth century. 

In the case of the libraries, as in every 
other serious, earnest effort, offsetting 
many drawbacks, reverses and injuries 
received on account of these conditions, 
there will come a renewed spirit of serv- 
ice, a more prevalent feeling of a place 
in the world’s solidarity of interest. 
There will be a larger recognition by the 
librarians of the opportunities and duties 
growing out of these conditions and a 
clearer recognition on the part of the 
public that the library has something 
which is positively more important and 
more greatly necessary than it has ever 
realized before notwithstanding the pub- 
lic money that has for the most part been 
so readily, though not largely, devoted to 
its upkeep. 

To the librarians, the times will bring 
in addition to the many other things 
which as individuals they will sense in 
common with the rest of the world, a 
more realizing sense of their obligations 
to meet effectively the increased demand 
made upon the library as a result of an 
increased interest throughout the com- 
munity, in economical, political and social 
questions. 

They will, undoubtedly, realize the ne- 
cessity for more and continued education, 
acquired both by self-study and school 
attendance, relating to these affairs 
and the necessity for a larger acquaint- 
ance with and interest in, the activities 
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engaging the attention of the leaders of 
the world’s thought. From these condi- 
tions and their attendant demands, every 
one will realize the absolute necessity of 
the custodians of books being educated, 
liberal, broad-minded, and in a sense, 
ambitious persons and one of the good 
results will be sensed in the disappear- 
ance, either voluntary or of necessity, of 
the inefficient, the uninterested, and unin- 
formed and, consequently, the incompe- 
tent units in library service. 

To borrow from Dr Putnam’s address 
at Louisville, as chairman of the Mobili- 
zation Committee, a statement which 
should form the daily purpose of every 
library of every class, and kind: 


Each library is urged to prove that it is 
something more than a building and a col- 
lection of books for normal times. It is an 
organization sensitive to new impulses and 
emergency needs of its community and not 
merely responsible to them, but with poten- 
tial energies within itself, capable of in- 
vigorating and guiding the effort to meet 
them. 

Our people are urged to refrain from 
waste in recreation and luxuries. The 
library offers them a welcomed substitute. 
They will be called upon for sacrifice and 
bereavement and to many of them books 
will yield the best solace. 

In the meantime, they are cautioned 
against hysteria. The best resistent is 
books. The library which furnishes them 
profusely, yet discriminatingly, is a great 
“stabilizer,” aiding to keep us aloft and 
erect in a vortex of dizzying currents and 
counter currents. 

The library is a fundamental institution of 
our democracy. With democracy itself on 
trial, we cannot afford to have it appear that 
in a crisis such as this, its fundamental in- 
stitutions are set aside and their normal 
processes suspended and their normal activities 
curtailed. Rather should such a crisis bring 
them into greater relief, a more active op- 
eration and a more evident utility. 

Verily these are times that try out all 


things. 
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a Sa ee 2 
Death’s Recent Toll 

The intervening weeks since the last 
visit of Pusitic LrprarieEs have brought 
an unusual number of death messages 
to persons actively or prominently iden- 
tified with library service. 

William Isaac Fletcher 

First, at the Louisville meeting, came 
notice of the death of William I. Fletch- 
er, one of those who helped to place a 
firm foundation under the association in 
its first years, and who for nearly 30 
years of active service endeared himself 
continually to those who came in contact 
with him in library work. His contri- 
butions to the development of library 
doctrine are today as sound as when first 
presented. He was one of those who 
stood firmly for the rights and power of 
pure literature as valuable contributions 
to the development of intelligence and 
happiness. “Utility is not to be ignored, 
but no more is culture,” was an oft re- 
peated comment on library service. 

The bibliographical side of library 
work appealed strongly to him, and his 
contributions in these fields, perhaps, lead 
in value and scope those of any other 
active librarian. 

He began library work with Dr W. F. 
Poole and was editor of Poole’s Index 
for 27 years. Other works of standing 
form his contribution to library litera- 
ture. He was connected with the Boston 
Athenaeum and other New England li- 
braries until 1883, when he became libra- 
rian of Amherst college, holding his con- 
nection therewith until his death. He 
was a lovable character and no one ever 
appealed to him for help without receiv- 
ing a full measure of the best he had to 
offer. 

James L. Gillis 

From the other side of the continent 
came the news of the death of Mr James 
L. Gillis, State librarian of California. 

For the past 18 years, Mr Gillis 
stood as a notable example of what a real 
politician with a conscience may do in 
public work. 

There has been little question but that 
Mr Gillis’ appointment in the first place 
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was made because he had shown effi- 
ciency and obtained, without criticism, 
results which were appreciated in the 
field of California politics. But after his 
appointment, as he himself told the 
writer, in examining the situation in 
which he found himself and the duties 
pertaining to the position to which he had 
been appointed, he found that in his hand 
was a great machine for building up an 
institution which could bring to the peo- 
ple of his State, abundant sources of 
helpfulness. 

So this man accepted zealously and 
conscientiously the duties connected with 
the privileges created for him as chief 
librarian of his state. He immediately 
set about to learn the power and methods 
of the machinery in order that he might 
know the best way of using it. He im- 
mediately decided to visit the other state 
libraries of the country to familiarize 
himself with what had been done, what 
was being done, and what was best to do. 

He visited the office of Pustic Li- 


BRARIES in the first steps of his travel. 


Quiet, almost diffident in asking ques- 
tions, slow in making comments, one 
would almost have said the appointment 
was not out of the usual appointments 
in State libraries, except that through it 
all there was a sense of reserve power. 
He came again to the office of Pusiic 
LIBRARIES on his return trip to his 
home in an entirely different frame of 
mind. He had caught the vision of what 
library service really means, and the 
sense of reserve power had changed its 
character to a dynamic force that then 
promised the good things which have 
since been accomplished by the Califor- 
nia State library under his direction. 
For 18 years, he rendered to his 
State and to the country an example of 
what a conscientious, intelligent public 
official can be when he is sincere in ac- 
cepting a public office as a public trust. 
His plan of using the county as the tax 
unit for library funds marked a 
new era for public library service. 
A man with his singleness of purpose and 
with the power to see to the end the plans 
which he had in his own mind, was bound 
to meet with opposition from others’ 
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misunderstanding, but when the story of 
the development of state library service 
in the United States is finally written, 
the name of James L. Gillis deservedly 
will take high rank as probably the fore- 
most state librarian of his day, and the 
people of California will realize more and 
more as time goes on, the value of the 
pioneer work that he did in transforming 
the library stream which had been used 
before his day only to turn the wheels of 
personal ambition, into a broad, deep and 
powerful current of sincere, effective 
public service. 


Henry Eduard Legler 


So brilliant and all pervading is “the 
red thread of pain” running through 
every present thought as one tries to 
accept the inevitable loss sustained in 
the going of Henry E. Legler, the be- 
loved leader of library service in this 
part of the country, that to fittingly an- 
nounce it to the readers of Pustic Li- 
BRARIES at this time is an almost im- 
possible task. 

He had been in failing health for a 
long time before the end came, 
although at various intervals a recuper- 
ation appeared to give color to the un- 
failing hope of a multitude of devoted 
friends that he would be_ restored 
eventually to his former vigor. But the 
end came on Thursday, September 13. 

What a host of precious memories he 
has left to those who knew him in close 
association in either friendly or profes- 
sional relations! 

What varied, what delicate, what 
forceful, what extraordinary, what com- 
plete power a remembrance of his unique 
personality brings before one! Quiet 
but not dumb, gentle but not weak, 
cautious but not afraid, just but not se- 
vere, engaging but not assuming, mod- 
est but not diffident, courageous but 
in no wise cruel—one could go on end- 
lessly to enumerate the impressions 
changing, but always refined which 
personal contact with Mr Legler pro- 
duced. An artist, a dreamer of high 
visions, unsparing in his efforts to ac- 
complish the duties of the hour at 
whatever cost to himself, he literally 
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spent himself in doing what he thought 
was his to do. Home and family, li- 
brary and community —friends and 
associates have lost a clear note of in- 
spiration, the like of which will not 
easily come again. 

And yet, his spirit and its influence 
will not be lost either to his work or to 
his friends. Though dead, he yet 
speaketh to those who found pleasure 
and profit in his friendship. 

There is no death; the stars go down 
To shine upon some other shore. 

Bright in heaven’s jeweled crown, 
They shine forever more. 

Mr. Legler was born in Italy, and 
the story of his young life was full of 
the unusual, and doubtless contributed 
much to the formation of his lovable 
character. He came to America while 
still quite young, and lived for the 
most part in Wisconsin before coming 
to Chicago. His interests were always 
bookish, and in that, many sided—the 
book as a work of art, as a carriage of 
history, of romance, was always dear 
to his heart. He loved books as books, 
but he also early learned to use them 
as instruments fitted to the business of 
living. He was a librarian in spirit 
while still the editor, the schoolman, 
the state official, and when he came to 
Chicago in 1908 to direct the newly- 
awakened library spirit of the com- 
munity, he came full-armed in knowl- 
edge, in experience, in desire to work 
out the admirable development in li- 
brary service that has been fostered un- 
der his efficient care. Whatever the 
future may bring to the Chicago public 
library in development, his years of 
service mark a mountain peak of the 
highest altitude. 

Mr. Legler was not an old man, and 
many will long regret that at the age 
of 56 he was so spent that the book of 
his earthly life was closed. 

News was also received of the tragic 
death of A. J. Rudolph, for many years 
connected with the Newberry library, 
Chicago, in various capacities, and 
known as the inventor of the “Rudolph 
Indexer.” 


Camp Libraries 


A recent letter to a returned Cana- - 


dian concerning the movement for 
camp libraries, brought this sort of an 
answer: 


I feel sorry that you should be struggling 
along with problems, feeling your way at 
the cost of great energy and expense to get 
in touch with what some of us could tell 
you about so easily. We could show you 
that great outlay is not necessary, that your 
$10,000 huts are absurd, and that the time 
that the boys have for reading is very, very 
limited. We could tell you that they cer- 
tainly want reading, but what they espe- 
cially like are magazines and more maga- 
zines and the lightest kind of novels, the 
Henty line being especially popular. Of 
course they should have much more than 
these, but these are the kind that will be 
generally read. We can tell you that you 
will get the best kind of library enthusiasts 
from among the men themselves, and that 
outside expensive library attendance is not 
required, as a rule. As for huts, we have 
built hundreds of them, and even those at 
the front rarely cost more than fifteen to 
twenty-five hundred. We could tell you 
that you would be handling a constantly 
changing clientele, and that a comparatively 
small collection of books and periodicals 
could serve a very large group of men. 


In the effort to raise the money for 
camp libraries, one has_ frequently 
heard it remarked, “I cannot see where 
there is a place in army life for 
libraries.” This question has been so 
completely answered in the recent ut- 
terances of Dr Henry Van Dyke, no 
library expression can improve on it: 


One thing this war has certainly taught the 
world, and that is that victory does not depend 
solely upon ‘big battalions,’ but upon large and 
strong and brave hearts and minds in the bat- 
talions. The morale of the army is the hidden 
force which uses the weapons of war to the 
best advantage, and nothing is more important 
in keeping up this morale than a supply of 
really good reading for the men in their 
hours of enforced inactivity, whether they 
are in the campaign preparing for battle, or 
in the trench waiting to renew the battle 
again, or in the hospital wounded and trying 
to regain strengtheof body and mind to go 
back to the battle for which they have en- 
listed. Human fellowship, good books and 
music are three of the best medicines and 
tonics in the world. 


There is always a place for books 


wherever intelligent men assemble. In- 
telligence, not force, will win the war. 
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Meeting of the A. L. A. at Louisville 


The first session of the American li- 
brary association was held on Thursday 
evening, June 21, at Macauley’s theater. 
It was called to order by the president, 
Walter L. Brown, who introduced Gov- 
ernor Augustus O. Stanley of Kentucky. 

Governor Stanley, in a glowingly elo- 
quent address, traced the development of 
learning and literature from the early 
days down to the present, reminding the 
librarians in his welcome to Kentucky, 
of the great responsibility resting upon 
them to deliver to posterity the intellec- 
tual riches committed to their care. 

He was followed by Mayor John H. 
Buschemeyer of Louisville, who referred 
to the crisis of the present time, compli- 
mented librarians on the evidence of 
their faithfulness in serving the needs of 
the public and expressed a most cordial 
welcome to Louisville. 

Dr Shailer Mathews of the University 
of Chicago, delivered the evening ad- 
dress on Democracy and world politics. 
(See page 30). 

At the close of the meeting, the com- 
pany met in the ball room of the Seel- 
bach hotel, where a most delightful meet- 
ing of old friends and the making of new 
acquaintances kept the large company 
happy until a late hour. 

On Friday morning, the second session 
was opened by the president’s address 
on The changing public. (See page 299). 
This was followed by a memorial to the 
late lamented Mary Wright Plummer, 
presented by Miss Josephine A. Rath- 
bone. It was adopted by a standing, 
silent vote. 


Report cf Mobilization committee 


The next on the program was a report 
of the Mobilization committee by Dr 
Herbert Putnam, chairman, who sounded 
the keynote of the rest of the proceed- 
ings in the admirable report which he 
made on the war service possible to be 
rendered by librarians and the Ameri- 
can library association. 

The committee was referred to as tem- 
porary and preliminary, whose object it 
was to assemble the general suggestions 
and to bring them before the conference 


with recommendations as to what might 
be most practical and most helpful to the 
government, with the thought that there 
would grow out of it a working com- 
mittee to represent the association in the 
activities determined upon. A distinc- 
tion was drawn between the services of 
individual libraries, or in co-operation 
with the local authorities, and those sug- 
gested for the national library associa- 
tion. The services of individual libraries 
would include numerous measures to in- 
form and stimulate the local community 
to register its potential energies for serv- 
ice of various sorts and to aid in cor- 
relating these so as to secure the maxi- 
mum of efficiency with the least duplica- 
tion and waste. 

The service for the American library 
association would involve a close touch 
with the policies and plans of the fed- 
eral authorities. The acquisition of in- 
formation which these authorities desire 
to diffuse and a systematic method of 
diffusing it through libraries, which, next 
to the newspapers and periodicals and 
by means of them, are the best agencies 
for diffusing it generally. 

The report referred to the special ap- 
peal for the supply of reading matter 
for troops in camp. After referring to 
the efforts which had been made along 
these lines in Europe and last summer 
at the border, it pointed out the need 
for it for the half million men, many of 
them heretofore dependent on_ books, 
men trained to the use of books, men un- 
trained to their use but who might be 
brought to them, men taken from pro- 
fessions, arts and trades in which the 
books supplied might later benefit them, 
men of all sorts to whom merely recrea- 
tive reading would be a boon for the 
inactive hours which bring depressing te- 
dium and dangerous temptation. 

The report set out at length the need 
for all kinds of books and then analyzed 
the situation with its attendant elements 
in an endeavor to find what was possible 
to be done and done effectively. It re- 
ferred to the work of individual libraries 
of some of the states through their state 
library, or library commissions, but 
pointed out that the great concentration 
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of men will not be served by such means; 
that the service must be expert and the 
means of gathering, forwarding, accom- 
modating and administering these books 
will require ample, thorough and intel- 
ligent organization. 

Funds, as well as books, will have to 
be solicited and all the appeals for them 
must carry authority. 

The report put forward the question 
as to whether the Association should co- 
operate with agencies already existing, 
or whether it should undertake to work 
independently. It referred to the three 
agencies; first, an auxiliary of the War 
department—the commission on training 
camp activities; second, the American 
Red Cross, and third, the Young Men’s 
Christian association. 

These three agencies have not yet 
formulated definite plans covering the 
work, but their representatives have 
made clear that they would welcome and 
value highly the aid which the Associa- 
tion and individual libraries might ren- 
der. 

The obvious forms of aids would be 
those by the A. L. A., through its spe- 
cial committee, by its compilation of lists 
of desirable books. This committee 
could also aid in giving wide publicity 
to the project, could inform and advise 
libraries in their relation with it, could 
give added authority to the appeals for 
funds and material and could advise with 
the representatives of the agencies as to 
developing details in administration. 

The important services of the indi- 
vidual library, besides aiding in the pub- 
licity, would be to receive and sift ma- 
terial and forward it. An inquiry is 
before the Railroad board as to whether 
the railroad systems would undertake 
transmission generally. If they do so 
they should be safeguarded against the 
burden of carrying what may not be 
wanted and it is suggested that the local 
agencies be authorized to accept for 
transmissions shipments examined and 
certified by the librarian of the local li- 
brary. 

The report referred to a major service 
which would have to be recruited from 
individual libraries, a supply of trained 


library workers to aid in the actual ad- 
ministration of the collections in the 
camps. It is hoped that a number of vol- 
unteers may be secured, sufficient to pro- 
vide, at least, one for each cantonment 
and one for each unit building. They 
would have to be men not subject to 
draft; they would have to serve without 
pay except as their present salaries might 
be continued by their respective libraries. 
The Y. M. C. A. and the Official com- 
mission are to consider as to whether 
their maintenance expenses might not be 
met. 

As an additional and distinct service 
of its own, the American library asso- 
ciation might meet four major items of 
expense: one, the purchase of selected 
books; two, probably, transportation; 
three, the erection of independent build- 
ings; four, the maintenance of these 
buildings and the administration within 
them. 

The supply of reading matter to the 
patrol boats on our own coasts will be 
taken up later by the seaboard states un- 
der the initiative of their library commis- 
sions. 

There are already three agencies mak- 
ing appeals for funds and material. The 
Knights of Columbus will probably be a 
fourth, as it has just appropriated a mil- 
lion dollars for camp recreation. The 
Young Men’s Hebrew association might 
be a fifth. If the American library asso- 
ciation is to be a sixth, its appeal must 
be discriminated. Indeed they all should 
be, for a multiplicity of appeals to an 
apparently identical purpose is confus- 
ing. The public should be assured that 
the several services will at least be ef- 
fectively correlated and if the appeal 
could be from a single agency in the joint 
behalf, it would undoubtedly be most 
convincing. 

The state library commissions and 
the individual libraries, of course, will 
have duties and opportunities special 
to themselves. 

The report emphasizes the primary 
duty of each library acting as an agent 
of patriotic publicity. The commis- 
sions must urge this publicity service, 
supply material and complement it by 
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direct effort of its own. It should fur- 
nish lists of books on topics timely to 
the exigency and, where necessary, 
provide the books themselves. 

Publications of the Federal bureaus 
and commissions explaining their 
activities and intended to promote pro- 
duction and conservation of food and 
other resources, should be secured in 
quantities and distributed. 

Every library commission should in- 
form libraries, as well as the public, of 
the various state agencies available for, 
or applying themselves to, war-time 
service. 

A statement exhibiting the agencies 
national in scope has been prepared 
and published by the Library of Con- 
gress, and is available for those who 
need them. The Official Bulletin, is- 
sued by the Government, should be 
carefully followed for views of new 
agencies and the developing plans of 
the existing ones. 

The individual library has a duty to 
perform, an opportunity to stimulate 
and a possible participation through its 
facilities in certain activities. It will 
endeavor to inform its public as to 
why the United States is engaged in 
war, what is to be its participation, 
what is being done by various agen- 
cies, national, state and local, and what 
is the opportunity for service of the 
latter, and of the individual citizen. In 
aid of every legitimate stimulus it will 
employ all of its resources for pub- 
licity ; its bulletin boards; its publica- 
tions and exhibits, and its influence 
with the local press. It will secure for 
collections and exhibits and also for 
distribution, copies of all publications 
issued by Federal, state or other agen- 
cies. It will freely lend its rooms for 
lectures and organizations, it will make 
prominent collections of selected books 
and it will issue reading lists, inform- 
ing and patriotic. And the collections 
and lists will be by no means limited to 
the political and martial aspects or in- 
cidents of the war. They will illus- 
trate and promote the service open to 
the ordinary citizen in industry, home 
economics and_ relief-work. It will 


widen its loan of books and periodicals 
to include nearby army posts or out- 
posts—this, independently of the serv- 
ice it may be asked to do in relation to 
any national effort of this sort. 

On the historical side it will have a 
distinct duty, to. gather and preserve 
every evidence of the participation of 
its community and of the citizens com- 
prising it. The creation of a commit- 
tee by the American historical society, 
is a recognition of the importance of 
this need, and it has prepared for circu- 
lation among our libraries, pamphlets de- 
scribing material to be preserved. 

Various plans of work already done 
in St. Paul, Springfield, Minneapolis, 
Dayton and Washington were com- 
mended. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee are these: 

That a War committee be appointed 
to represent the association in the vari- 
ous relations involved; that the com- 
mittee be limited to seven and that it 
have power to create a larger commit- 
tee, advisory and auxiliary to itself, 
also sub-committees from within or 
without its membership; that the A. L. 
A. welcomes information as to aims of 
various agencies and its supply of read- 
ing matter to the troops; that it will 
gladly aid to develop and especially to 
co-ordinate the service proposed by 
them, assisting as an association and 
through individual libraries, in the 
preparation of lists and in the selection, 
scrutiny and organization of material; 
that it will endeavor to avoid both con- 
fusing competition and unnecessary 
duplication; the committee is espe- 
cially authorized to represent the asso- 
ciation in soliciting the necessary 
funds, material and service in_ all 
measures of organizations, and in the 
actual administration of the libraries 
themselves. 

Following Dr Putnam, a number of 
spirited comments and suggestions as to 
what the library could do were made by 
Mr Dudgeon of Wisconsin, Mr Patter- 
son of Chicago, and Mr Wyer of New 
York. 


It was voted that the present [xecu- 
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tive Board should appoint a general war 
committee which should have power to 
appoint a sub-committee, to consider 
various means of bringing the library 
into active war service. A communica- 
tion from Mr Hoover asked for the co- 
operation of the libraries in bringing be- 
fore the various communities in the coun- 
try the need of serious consideration of 
the conservation of the food problem. 
He advocated the distribution of statis- 
tics and statements concerning the de- 
mands of the food problems that should 
bring home to the people generally the 
need for everyone to use economy in 
the supply of food, however large it 
might seem to be. 

Dr Bostwick presented an address by 
C. T. Hagberg, librarian of the London 
library, describing the work that was 
done by that library for the Russian 
prisoners of war in Germany (see P. L. 
22; 275-77). 

William A. Orr, for the Y. M. C. A., 
told of the work which that organization 
proposed to do for soldiers in training 
camps, hospitals, and in reserve corps, 
providing letter material for writing let- 
ters, literature, classes and every form 
of model activity and physical recrea- 
tion that would help the soldiers. 

J. Ritchie Patterson of the Chicago 
public library told of the active work of 
that library in collecting and distributing 
over 20,000 v. good books for the train- 
ing camps in Illinois. 

At later general sessions several in- 
teresting presentations were made. Mr 
Bowker told his impressions of Russia 
as he saw it in a visit there some years 
ago. Dr Koch sent an interesting paper, 
“Books among the soldiers.” ‘“Stand- 
ardization” came up in a paper by Mr 
P. L. Windsor, J. F. Daniels told what 
his library was doing for rural communi- 
ties in that country; the editor of As- 
sociated Advertising told librarians 


where they missed it by not having “store 
windows,” or by covering them with cur- 
tains when they did have them. 

The high water mark was reached in 
the program given by the Louisville 
writers. The audience enjoyed this meet- 
ing more than any other of the week. 
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Reports of standing committees, etc. 

The reports of the executive officers 
of the Association were printed before 
the meeting and were distributed so that 
their consideration took no time except 
the vote of acceptance which was given. 

The secretary’s report expressed again 
the increasing appreciation of the Asso- 
ciation of the generosity of the Chicago 
public library in providing A. L. A. head- 
quarters. 

The membership increased during tke 
year 214 (6 life members), making a 
total of 3,402 members. A plea was 
made that chief librarians recommend 
membership to their heads of depart- 
ments and other staff members who are 
not members and whose salaries warrant 
them in becoming members of the 
A. L. A. Pleas were made, also, for 
more trustees to take up membership, 
both for the financial assistance needed 
and for counsel and interest in national 
affairs. 

The routine work of the office was re- 
garded as steadily increasing in bulk. 
Attention was called to the fact that the 
A. L. A. office is at the disposal of libra- 
rians and trustees in the matter of posi- 
tions. Suggestions for the proposed li- 
brary Year-book to be issued by the 
United States bureau of education, had 
not received the attention it needed. Li- 
brarians were urged to respond to the 
questionnaire. 

The necrology list included Grace E. 
Babbitt, Washington ; Mrs Mary H. Cur- 
ran, Bangor, Me.; David N. Camp, New 
Britain, Conn.; Florence B. Custon, 
Philadelphia; Ernest L. Gay, Boston; 


Alice S. Griswold, Hartford, Conn.; 


Anderson Hoyt Hopkins, Michigan; 
Mary B. Lindsay, Evanston, IIl.; Mrs 
B. P. Mann, Washington City; Mary 
Morison, Peterborough, N. H.; Mary W. 
Plummer, New York city; Herman Ro- 
senthal, New York; William H. Sar- 
geant, Norfolk, Va.; Myra F. South- 
worth, Brockton, Mass.; Henry M. 
Utley, Detroit, Mich., and Florence 
Whittier, California. 

The report of the committee on Fed- 
eral and state relations called attention 
to the fact that the St. Louis postoffice 
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is advertising that it will transmit books 
to and from the library by parcel post. 
It also reported that after a vigorous 
protest, the tax on imported articles had 
been removed in so far as imported 
books for public libraries were con- 
cerned. 

A code of practice for inter-library 
loans was presented and discussed by 
the chairman of the committee dealing 
with this subject, C. H. Gould. 

Bookbinding 

The report of the Bookbinding com- 
mittee stated that it had been thought 
best not to attempt further development 
of the bookbinding work along the lines 
of technical discovery and experiments, 
but to spend the next year or two in 
popularizing the knowledge already at 
hand so that both large and small li- 
braries throughout the country, may be 
induced to take a larger interest in the 
subject of bookbinding. 

An important point in the committee’s 
report was to the effect that too much 
importance cannot be placed on present- 
ing to small libraries the necessity of 
having bookbinding done in approved 
manner, without reference to the loca- 
tion of the bindery. Many so-called li- 
brary binderies are turning out very un- 
satisfactory work. Every book so bound 
means a financial loss to the library, and 
the efforts of the committee may well be 
directed to remedying this widespread 
condition. 

The committee on Public documents 
recited the progress to its death of the 
printing bill presented to the two Con- 
gresses. No new printing bill has been 
introduced in the present session, and it 
seems improbable that one will be, unless 
Congress enters the field of general legis- 
lation. Nothing will be gained by re- 
introducing the bill until there is an op- 
portunity for its consideration in either 
House. 

The report of the committee on Li- 
brary training covered Summer schools, 
by Mr Hadley; Apprentice classes and 
training classes, by Miss Tyler; Library 
instruction in colleges and universities, 
by Miss Templeton; and Instruction in 
normal schools, by Mr Johnston. 


Mr Hadley’s report suggested the 
arrangement of the terms so that courses 
might be offered which would, each suc- 
ceeding year, cover new ground, the stu- 
dent eventually receiving what would be 
equivalent to a one-year library school 
course. The policy of admitting to sum- 
mer schools only those students actually 
engaged in library work, was emphasized. 
Where the exigencies of university re- 
quirements seem to make this inadvis- 
able, there should be rigid scrutiny and 
selection among applicants not having 
had library training. 

Mr Johnston, reporting on normal 
schools, recommended, first, the desir- 
ability of the results of inquiries of the 
committees on library courses in normal 
schools of the N. E. A. and the A. L. A. 
published in 1915; second, recommenda- 
tions regarding the minimum of instruc- 
tion desirable in the different classes of 
normal schools; and third, recommenda- 
tions regarding the weight to be attached 
to questions on library methods and state 
examinations for teachers’ certificates. 
The recommendations are referred by 
the committee to the A. L. A. council for 
consideration. 

Miss Tyler, sub-committee on Appren- 
tice classes and training classes, made a 
very full report which will appear in the 
Proceedings. The report was most in- 
teresting, as it covered the questionnaire 
sent out. A few points made were as 
follows: 

Examinations for training classes have 
been modelled too largely on library 
school examinations. 

The question was raised whether it 
would not be profitable to have a dis- 
cussion at an A. L. A. round table by 
the instructors of training classes. 

A large percentage of those who take 
apprentice work find themselves, after a 
few years of service, in a blind alley with 
no prospects for advancement or for in- 
crease of salary. If apprentice class 
work might be so related to the en- 
trance requirements of the library schools 
as to prepare students to pass those ex- 
aminations, the opportunities for devel- 
opment would be largely extended. 

Many of the points in Miss Tyler’s 
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report were referred to the Professional 
training section or to a general session 
of the American library association. 

The reports of progress of the Decimal 
classification advisory committee was 
made. 


Fire insurance 


The report of the Committee on fire 
insurance and prevention was printed, 
also, before the meeting. 

The committee pointed out in its re- 
port phases of the problem peculiar to 
library insurance and urged library au- 
thorities, assisted by an insurance agency 
of ability and integrity in each case, to 
draw a contract to meet the individual 
needs of the situation. 

Books and their value—It has been 
generally estimated that the value of 
books in the ordinary public library for 
purposes of insurance, is $1 a volume. 
There are variations from this. 

Records—The value of library records, 
catalogs, etc., is difficult to estimate. It 
seems to the committee that the value of 
the card catalog should be the cost of 
reproducing. In the written portion of 
the policy, the records, card catalogs, 
shelf lists, indexing, etc., should be enum- 
erated and it be stated in case of loss, 
their value should be considered to be 
their original cost, replacement or a 
stated sum as may be deemed wise. In 
no case should the insurance be placed 
on the tangible material. 

Miscellaneous property—No rule seems 
applicable to all libraries concerning 
manuscripts, maps, pictures, clippings 
and various miscellaneous property. Each 
library must fix the value of its own 
property out of the special knowledge 
concerning it. 

Expressly mentioned—In the standard 
form of policy there is a paragraph which 
excludes, unless the liability be specific- 
ally assumed in the policy, all loss on 
awnings, casts, curiosities, drawings, 
dies, implements, manuscripts, medals, 


models, patterns, pictures, scientific ap- 
paratus, signs, store or office furniture 
or fixtures, sculpture, tools, or property 
held on storage or for repairs. 

Proof of loss—Much of the property 
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of a library is likely to be out of the 
building when the fire occurs. In such a 
case, the insurance will be based on an 
estimate. At the same time, if inven- 
tories, shelf lists, etc., could be preserved 
in a vault, the library would be in a much 
better position in case of damage by fire. 

Rates—The committee recommended 
that each library investigate very care- 
fully, the rates, having in mind that 
libraries for many reasons are a risk 
especially attractive to insurance com- 
panies. 

The committee is not ready to intro- 
duce a scheme of mutual insurance, 
thought it seems possible that some 
method of class insurance might be ar- 
ranged for those desiring to participate 
in such a plan. 

City insurance—In some cities, the 
municipal property, including the public 
library, is not insured since the city “car- 
ries its own insurance,” as the phrase 
runs. This may be a most unsatisfac- 
tory situation so far as the library is 
concerned unless the city charges each 
department with an annual insurance 
premium and creates and carries an in- 
surance fund. Otherwise, there would 
be no fund available for the reconstruc- 
tion of a library and no funds out of 
which an appropriation could be met. 

It is easier to get money from a city 
to make good losses on the building than 
it is to replace books. It is important, 
therefore, in such cities that the library 
carry its own insurance upon the books. 

There was appended to ‘the report, a 
code formulated by S. J. Williams of the 
Wisconsin industrial commission, expert 
in fire prevention, for use in libraries. 


Financial report 


The income from the Carnegie fund, 
$6,102; Endowment fund, exclusive of 
the Carnegie fund is, $8,261; member- 
ship receipts, $7,108; total receipts, $13,- 
756. Expenditures, $4,509. Balance on 
hand, $7,496. 

The report of the Publishing board 
records no new publications important 
in size or of wide circulation issued dur- 
ing the past year. Those issued were 
lists of Russian books, Recent French 
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literature, Mending and repair of books, 
League of library commissions handbook, 
Manual for institution libraries, A. L. A. 
manual of library economy, Chapter 17, 
Order and accession department. 

It is hoped that the Bibliography of 
library economy, by H. G. T. Cannons, 
will be issued during the year. The Li- 
brary manual will be published under the 
direction of the Bureau of education, pro- 
vided the material be furnished free of 
expense. It contains carefully compiled 
statistics and other important features 
and its success will depend on the 
promptness with which responses will 
be made by the libraries concerned. 

The total subscriptions to the Booklist, 
5,401; total issue, 5,600 copies. The 
negotiations with the Dial have come to 
a standstill, if not a termination at this 
time. 

The cash receipts for the A. L. A. 
Publishing board for the year, $15,325; 
expenditures, $13,950; total sale of pub- 
lication, $9,089. 

A very elaborate detail of statistics of 
libraries make up an 18-page report. 

Agricultural libraries section 

The Agricultural libraries section held 
two meetings, W. M. Hepburn, librarian 
of Purdue university, acting as chair- 
man in the absence of Charles R. Green. 

At the first session, George A. Deve- 
neat presented a paper on Agricultural 
college libraries and extension work. The 
various extension activities of the agri- 
cultural colleges and stations were well 
described, and attention called to the fine 
results obtained through the work of the 
county agents, in increasing the yield of 
staple crops. It was also pointed out 
that the work of the county agents, the 
leaders of boys’ and girls’ clubs, farm- 
ers’ institute workers and others could 
be greatly benefited by being assisted and 
followed up by library extension work, 
especially by furnishing well selected 
package libraries to these workers or to 
individual farmers, rural libraries and 
clubs for study purposes. 

Emphasis was also laid on the neces- 
sity, in the present war emergency, of 
increasing the food supply and of con- 
serving the food grown. It was an- 
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nounced that a recommendation had 
been made to the War service committee 
that they appoint a committee to for- 
mulate and carry out plans for enlist- 
ing all the libraries of the country in 
this very important work. Mr Sever- 
ance of Missouri described their plan of 
sending out collections of buoks, of from 
50 to 60 volumes each, to county agents 
who qualify for them by providing 
proper accommodations. They now have 
18 such libraries. 

The Handbook committee reported 
progress. Miss Ogden read the outline 
of the chapters as already planned and 
said that only a small part of the ma- 
terial was now ready. 

A discussion of the difficulty of pro- 
curing Station publications, even a short 
time after publication, led to the adop- 
tion of a resolution that a committee be 
appointed to recommend that each state 
arrange to keep a reserve supply of not 
less than 150 copies of each publication 
issued. Other means were also sug- 
gested for making available to those who 
need them the large numbers of dupli- 
cates of station bulletins now in the 
hands of almost every agricultural col- 
lege and station library. 

At the second session a paper on Agri- 
cultural research was presented by Dr 
H. EF. Horton, agricultural commissioner 
of the American Steel and Vire Com- 
pany. Dr Horton gave a very excellent 
survey of the source of materials needed 
for thorough library research work in 
agriculture. He called attention to the 
deficiencies of such source material in 
the French and English languages and 
in America, and to the fact that many 
of the treatises in foreign languages were 
unknown even to those supposed to be 
engaged in research work. Dr Horton 
also had prepared a comprehensive list 
of this source material, grouped by sub- 
jects, from which some extracts were 
read. 

The nominating committee, consisting 
of Miss Ogden, Miss Galloway and Miss 
Derby, nominated the following officers 
for the coming year and on motion they 
were elected: For chairman, George A. 
Deveneau, librarian of the College of 
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agriculture, University of Illinois, and 
for secretary, Miss Mary C. Lacy, of 
the library of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. 


Catalog section 


First session, June 22. In the ab- 
sence of the chairman who was unable 
to attend the conference, Miss Margaret 
Mann, head of the catalog department 
of the Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, 
acted as chairman of both sessions, at 
which were presented papers of much 
interest and importance. 

The subject of the evening, Classifi- 
cation Making, was introduced at this 
time especially to foster the interest of 
the sub-committees working on classifi- 
cation expansion and revision. 

Dr C. W. Andrews, John Crerar li- 
brary of Chicago, presented a paper on 
“Principles of classification.” 

The principles of classification should, 
strictly speaking, include the theory of 
grouping all objects or subjects within a 
class of human interest, but as librarians, 
the problem which concerns us, are the ar- 
rangement of the books and pamphlets on 
our shelves and their titles in a classed cata- 
log. It is a waste of time for American li- 
braries not to use one of the three systems 
already in use and all effort should be ex- 
pended in their improvement instead of at- 
tempting to construct new ones. The sim- 
plicity of the decimal notation far outweighs 
all its inconveniences, deficiencies and errors, 
and these could be made good by well advised 
treatment. 

He emphasized the advantage of the 
decimal notation in subdividing the main 
classification by prefixing a single letter 
to the call number to indicate the loca- 
tion of a book outside of the regular 
shelves—and for advantages of the 
chronological subdivision of the main 
classification over the alphabetical au- 
thor: 

1. The convenience of the reader ad- 
mitted to the shelves who finds the latest 
book on his subject shelved: last and so 
can keep up with additions. 

2. The same advantage to the reader 
consulting the catalog. 

3. The limiting the necessity of minute 
subdivision in many subjects. 

4. The dividing scientific and technical 
books into those little used and those more 
used in order to give the latter the more 
accessible shelves. The alphabetical subject 


arrangement could also be followed to advan- 
tage in subjects other than biography. 

Charles A. Flagg, librarian of Public 
library, Bangor, Maine, suggested the 
expansion of existing classifications be- 
cause most libraries are confronted with 
these problems and are not concerned 
with the making of an entirely new 
classification. 

Mr G. W. Lee also thought that ex- 
isting classification should be used and 
that some central authority should re- 
ceive all questions of interest and im- 
portance to classifiers. 

Mr Voge emphasized the necessity of 
a primer of codperative classification, 
which would include not only books, but 
circulars. The circulars of today will 
be the books of tomorrow. He said the 
classification should be the result of tire- 
less tests worked out in the spirit of 
“How can I improve it?” not “It is 
surely perfection.” 

Mr W. I. Fletcher, librarian emeritus 
of Amherst college, news of whose death 
came at the conference, had expressed a 
preference for the simple classification, 
one with few subdivisions as opposed to 
the elaborate schemes with careful pro- 
vision of a separate place on the shelves. 
He said that the use of the Cutter author 
table suggested the making of fewer 
classes and the exact alphabetical plac- 
ing of the books in the resultant large 
classes. Most libraries have already ap- 
plied this method to fiction and biog- 
raphy. He would advise carrying it 
further. History, for example, may 
have period divisions only for the larger 
and more important countries. 

Mr Bay of the John Crerar library, 
Chicago, considered one of the first 
requisites of classification-making to be 
determining the natural place of the li- 
brary’s books, as viewed by the relative 
locality of the subject and the use of the 
books. 

Henry E. Bliss, College of the City 
of New York, presented a philosophic 
paper on “The problems and theories of 
classification.” 

A most appreciative bit of humor in 
the serious discussion was occasioned by 
the reading of a skit against close classi- 
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fication and elaborate notation by Joseph 
C. Rowell, University of California li- 
brary. 

Mr W. S. Merrill of the Newberry li- 
brary, Chicago, told of the scheme in 
that library of the use of tab guide cards 
filed before the subject cards, grouped 
in the classed catalog and omitting all 
subject headings on the subject cards. 

Dr Andrews, chairman of the decimal 
classification. advisory committee, said 
that the work of the committee was in- 
tensely interesting and that shortly they 
would issue lists showing questions sub- 
mitted with the committee’s decisions 
based on the recommendations. Com- 
mittees differ and those submitting ques- 
tions should bear this in mind when 
answers are slow in coming. 

Mr Voge asked for volunteers to help 
in the work of the committees formed to 
bring in classifications this year. 

The second session, devoted to cata- 
loging, was opened by an address on 
“Some catalogers’ reference books of 
recent date,” presented by Linn R. 
Blanchard of the Newberry library, 
Chicago. He characterized about 50 
titles published in the last 10 years. 

The “Organization of a catalog de- 
partment” was presented by Minnie E. 
Sears of the New York public library. 
She devoted her discussion to the or- 
ganization which is necessary to send a 
book through with the least expense of 
time and money necessary to attain the 
standards of accuracy and _ thorough- 
ness, which each library has set for it- 
self. She emphasized the necessity of 
adequate quarters and tools, of keeping 
the staff happy and interested, of sus- 
taining pride in the importance of the 
work of the individual and staff meetings 
where all questions of policy or rule 
should be discussed. She spoke of the 
dangers of too close attention of work 
which would lead to monotony and so to 
undesirables, fatal to good organizations. 
‘There should be a variety of work within 
the department, the chief should be in 
touch with the staff and so by close con- 
tact be able to fit the person to his place 
and encourage specialized work. 

Miss Theresa Hitchler said the effi- 


ciency of the library depended upon the 
catalog and the efficiency of the cata- 
logers depended upon their happiness. 
She told of the esprit de corps in her 
own department and how her staff works 
with her and not for her and of the im- 
portance of discovering potentialities 
which when encouraged are to the best 
advantage of the entire staff. 

Miss Pettee, Union theological semi- 
nary, said they encouraged catalogers to 
take college courses on library time. 

Reports were made on the Carnegie 
library, Pittsburgh, the Cleveland pub- 
lic library, University of Missouri li- 
brary and the Brooklyn public library 
and showed that in the main the same 
routine is followed in all libraries and 
processes differ only slightly. All par- 
ticularly emphasized inviting cordial 
codperation between the catalog and 
other departments. 

A discussion on cooperative catalog- 
ing was opened by Philip S. Goulding, 
University of Illinois. The scarcity of 
good catalogers makes the need for 
coéperative cataloging quite evident. 
This means the working together of var- 
ious libraries in their cataloging, but it 
means, also, the preparation of cards by 
some central bureau and their distribu- 
tion for insertion in the catalog of other 
libraries. 

Charles Martel said that the Library 
of Congress was trying to make cards 
more useful by simplifying headings. 

It was announced that the A. L. A. 
catalog committee would meet in Janu- 
ary and that its chairman, Mr W. W. 
Bishop, University of Michigan, wanted 
suggestions for the work of the commit- 
tee. 

The following officers for next year 
were elected: 

Miss Adelaide F. Evans, Detroit pub- - 
lic library, chairman; Miss Mary E. 
Baker, University of Missouri, secretary. 

BEssIE GOLDBERG, 
Secretary. 
Children’s librarians’ section 

The first meeting of the Children’s 
librarians’ section Friday evening 
opened with Miss Alice Jordan of the 
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Boston public library presiding. Before 
introducing Miss Bogle, whose subject 
was “Preparedness to meet new educa- 
tional demands,’ Miss Jordan gave 
some pertinent remarks on the necessity 
of being awake educationally and soci- 
ally to the demands made by the war. 
The most important measure advocated 
by Miss Bogle was the further democrati- 
zation of the library: this to be brought 
about, first, through a more general 
knowledge on the part of librarians of 
the language and methods of -educators 
and social workers; second, through a 
richer knowledge of literature on the 
part of children’s librarians as well as 
through a more general preparation for 
their work in order that they may be 
able to present to children the unstinted 
“freedom of literature.” 

Miss Bell’s paper “Preparedness to 
meet racial problems” gave a graphic 
account of the work done for children 
in the colored branches of Louisville, 
dwelling particularly on the reading in- 
terests of colored children, and_ their 
great joy in the dramatic expression af- 
forded them by the story hour. Oppor- 
tunity was given at once to test this last 
statement, when Virginia Allen, aged 
ten, the winner of the story-telling con- 
test at the Eastern colored branch, told 
“The fisherman and his wife,” and Bly- 
den Jackson, aged six, the winner of the 
story-telling contest at the Western 
colored branch, told “The ginger-bread 
boy.” The children had not been 
trained; they told the stories in their 
own way, naturally and with keen en- 
joyment of the situations. Applause 
was loud and prolonged, but to the re- 
gret of those present, no more stories 
were forthcoming. 

Miss Mahoney, director of the Book- 
shop for Boys and Girls, Boston, talked 
delightfully about the history, aims and 
results of this unique Bookshop. Im- 
mediately following Miss Mahoney, Mr 
John A. Lowe of the Massachusetts free 
public library commission read an en- 
thusiastic appreciation of the service ren- 
dered by the Bookshop, written by Miss 
Annie Carroll Moore, who was unfor- 
tunately not present at the meeting. 


The second session was opened by 
Mrs Louise M. Dunn’s paper, “The 
reading of the adolescent girl,” given 
from the point of view of a supervisor 
of library clubs made up principally of 
girls of that difficult age. Her chief 
contribution was in her recommendation 
of dramatic reading of the classics and 
other literature of worth, as a means of 
developing the character and widening 
the social interests of the adolescent 
girl. The discussion of this paper was 
opened by Miss Mary Brown Humphrey, 
librarian of the Girls’ High School 
branch, Louisville public library, fol- 
lowed by Miss Ellen C. Warren, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the same library; 
Miss Emma Grauman, principal of the 
Iastern Departmental school, Louis- 
ville; Miss Annie S. Anderson, princi- 
pal of the Kentucky Home school, and 
Mrs W. H. Henry, also of Louisville, 
who treated the problem of the reading 
of boys and girls from the point of view 
of the parent. The discussion from the 
floor was brisk and to the point, for the 
most part either taking the form of per- 
sonal experience in directing the reading 
of boys and girls, or in stating individual 
problems that had arisen in this connec- 
tion, and how they had been met. 
Among others who contributed to the 
discussion were: Miss Engle, Philadel- 
phia free public library; Miss Zachert, 
Rochester public library; Miss Flexner 
and Miss Bell, Louisville public library ; 
Miss Millard, Portland public library, 
and Miss Ingersoll, Denver public li- 
brary. 

A business meeting followed. Miss 
Zachert read the report of the Committee 
on the production of children’s books. 
It was moved and carried that the re- 
port be approved as it stood and a com- 
mittee of five be appointed.. This com- 
mittee consists of: Mr Dudgeon, the 
three members of the 1916 committee, 
Miss Burnite, Miss Zachert and Miss 
Hazeltine; and a fifth member to be ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the A. L. A. 
binding committee. 

Officers elected for 1918 are: Chair- 
man, Sarah C. N. Bogle, Carnegie library 
schvol; vice-chairman, Helen Ingersoll, 
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Denver public library; secretary, Elisa- 
beth Knapp, Detroit public library; ad- 
visory committee, Margaret M. Colerick, 
Fort Wayne public library. 
Rosina CHARTER GYMER, 
Secretary. 


Lending department round table 


There was an attendance of about 200 
at the meeting which was presided over 
by Mr Arthur L. Bailey. 

The first paper, “Prompt service,” 
was presented by Miss Arabel Martin 
of Minneapolis. She made a number 
of points of importance to workers in 
the circulating department. Prompt- 
ness in service should come, not a few 
hours after the request has been made, 
but at the time of the demand. The 
rapidity and promptness with which the 
work should be done can be accom- 
plished only with thorough organization 
of the department. Prompt service 
means the minimum of red tape, more 
open shelves, liberality in the allowance 
of books and time limit, more personal- 
ity and less library machinery. Efficient 
loan desk help is a good investment, even 
if it is more costly. Physical condition 
can be aided by scheduling each assistant 
to a change of work each day. The 
proper adjustment of trays, the correct 
height of desk or chair, convenient shelves 
and necessary tools will result in less 
weariness. Proper light adjustment means 
much. A Sabbatical year by which each 
librarian is given at least six months 
every seven years with pay will give a 
staff daily more mature and efficient, but 
not necessarily older, as the natural re- 
sult of proper rest and inspiration. 

Miss Martin touched on the necessity 
of rushing reserved books through the 
bindery, issuing special books on reason- 
able requests of patrons before they are 
cataloged, the use of parcels post and 
the issuing and receiving of books with- 
out the borrower’s card. Apropos to the 
latter point, Miss Martin said, “Is it con- 
sistent with efficient business principles 
to refuse to accept books from a person 
who has returned from one to six with- 
out a card? If refused often they must 
take them to the office or possibly home, 
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or carry them about on a shopping trip. 
If they are given a receipt for the books 
returned and discharged later, it is 
obvious it would be a great accommoda- 
tion to the borrower and possibly not 
absolutely disastrous to the loan de- 
partment.” 

The idea of dispensing with the bor- 


rower’s card entirely was discussed. 
Among the questions raised were the 
following: 


What receipt has the borrower to show 
he has returned the book? 

_Does it not take more of the borrower's 
time for him to have his application looked 
up each time a book is charged than if he 
presented a card with the book? 

_ Ina library system with branches would 
it not mean much duplication of records or 
else cause the borrower to wait while his 
record was being obtained from the central 
library? 

Could this method be used when a limited 
number. of books was issued? 

“A flexible book collection” was pre- 
sented by Miss Jessie Welles of Toledo. 
This was full of splendid ideas and will 
be presented in full in the Conference 
number of the 4. L. A. Bulletin. 

Arthur L. Bailey was chosen chair- 
man of the next meeting. 

AGNEs F. P. Greer. 


Professional training section 


The annual meeting was called to 
order on Tuesday morning, June 26, by 
the chairman, Miss Sarah Bogle. . 

Miss Jessie Welles, instructor of the 
Toledo public library training class, the 
first speaker on the program, presented 
a paper on the Training of the appren- 
tice class. In opening, she said that both 
library school and summer school show 
a spirit of progress and harmony in aims 
and methods. Standardization is 
equally necessary for local training. 
The candidate should present a_ high 
school diploma, or its equivalent, before 
being admitted to the Entrance examina- 
tions. The length of the course should 
be not less than six months nor more 
than eight, with five hundred hours each 
of class and practical work. The sub- 
jects taught and the number of lectures 
on each must be regulated to a great ex- 
tent by the organization of the library 
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and its needs. In teaching technique, 
the fundamentals should be given, keep- 
ing in mind the work which members of 
the class will be called to do later. 
Codperation between lecturers and staff 
is imperative so that practice in routine 
shall follow within a reasonable time the 
class instruction in the subject. The stu- 
dent should have practice in every de- 
partment so that she may find her special 
aptitude and gain a general view of the 
work of the library. Although the 
training is local it must not be provin- 
cial, and talks should be given upon all 
important phases of library work. 
There should also be some training in 
citizenship. In a large library, one per- 
son should give full time to the class 
while it is in session, and she should be 
a graduate of a library school with sey- 
eral years of experience. It is time that 
library school and library join in a 
movement toward a fair adjustment of 
present highly diverse practices and 
work toward a standard of secondary 
training flexible enough to be adapted to 
every local condition, and dignified 
enough to take its place in a plan of li- 
brary education leading to professional 
standing and recognition. 

In treating the subject of The future 
of the library school, Prof. Azariah S. 
Root, temporary principal of the New 
York public library school, said that no 
one in these unsettled times would ven- 
ture to be a prophet, and so ventured only 
to point out two or three tendencies of 
the present which may possibly throw 
light on the future of the library schools. 
Besides the library schools graduating 
yearly about 250 trained workers, there 
is a much larger number of training 
classes doing a somewhat similar work. 
There are also a good many normal 
schools which are offering what are 
called teacher-librarian courses, and a 
few evening schools, high schools and 
business schools giving a limited amount 
of training for library positions. The 
library school, then, is only a part of the 
library training resources of the coun- 
try and its future can be considered only 
when we consider what is likely to be 
the effect of the development of these 


other forms of preparation for library 
work, Summing it all up then, the li- 
brary school in the future is likely to 
find that it has competitors for the fill- 
ing of business positions, the business 
college and the summer school; for the 
filling of school positions and positions in 
the smaller libraries, the teacher-librarian 
courses and the summer school; while 
for subordinate positions in the larger 
library systems of the country, it will 
have as competitors the business college, 
the teacher-librarian courses, the summer 
schools and the training classes. Cer- 
tain positions evidently will still be filled 
by the product of the library schools, 
namely, all college and university library 
positions, provided the schools adapt 
their curriculum to meet the needs of 
these libraries, and provided further 
that such positions are adequately sal- 
aried; all positions connected with the 
cataloging and examination of rare 
books, provided again the schools’ give 
instruction which equips their students 
to accept these positions; all the larger 
administrative positions in the large city 
libraries and the headship of small city 
libraries, provided again the schools give 
sufficient emphasis to the larger prob- 
lems of administration; all special li- 
brary positions such as those in tech- 
nology, science, economics, medicine, 
law, theology and other types of special 
libraries, provided again, they equip 
themselves to prepare people for such 
work. 

Now in the light of this increasing 
competition and the positions which 
clearly fall, even granted this competi- 
tion, within the scope of the library 
school, we come face to face with the 
question which was assigned to me, “The 
future of the library school.” The first 
suggestion that I have to make is this, 
that the increasing competition does not 
call for a lessening, but rather for the 
raising of the standards of admission in 
library schools, through the requirement 
of at least one year’s previous experi- 
ence in an approved library. Such a 
requirement, while barring out or possi- 
bly delaying for a year the admission of 
some students, will make it possible to 
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speed up the work during the year of li- 
brary school training by devoting much 
less time to those parts of the work in 
which the students will have had pre- 
vious’experience. It will, perhaps, have 
an even greater effect in speeding up the 
work for the students because they will 
have acquired a familiarity with the li- 
brary phraseology and so will understand 
more quickly what is expected. This 
greater rapidity of work will enable the 
schools to diminish materially the por- 
tion of the first year which now goes 
into instruction about fundamental but 
very elementary library methods. This 
reduction of time will give opportunity, 
therefore, for a proportionate increase 
of emphasis upon the higher sides of li- 
brary service. In the large public li- 
braries having library schools such a 
requirement would quite likely work out 
so that the student upon graduation from 
high school would enter the apprentice 
class of the library and, after taking its 
course with the attendant experience and 
serving for a year in one of the subor- 
dinate positions of the library, would 
then pass on to the library school. In 
this development, the apprentice class 
would doubtless be better organized than 
at present, and it is not impossible that 
more of the elementary and technical 
part of library economy could be trans- 
ferred to it. . In any case, however, pre- 
vious experience is bound to greatly 
unify the classes by giving them a com- 
mon acquaintance with library methods, 
and inevitably better results will be ob- 
tained. 

What other advances in the standard 
of admission shall be made, whether, for 
example, graduation from college shall 
be a requirement, cannot now be con- 
jectured, because they must depend 
largely upon the upward movement of 
salaries. 

With previous experience required, 
with the elementary work of the first 
year diminished, with instruction upon 
more advanced subjects emphasized and 
with the cultural element both in the ap- 
prentice class and in the library school 
enlarged, those schools which offer a 
second year of instruction, I believe, will 


find that this second year may be pretty 
definitely a year of specialized work, 
rather than of general training. 

In some such way as this, I imagine, 
will be evolved the library school of the 
future, a school which will build upon 
the apprentice classes, but which will 
seek to prepare its students for the 
higher positions of library service. It 
will constantly keep in mind as its ideal 
product, a man or woman who shall be 
not only a master in the technique of 
the profession, but also thoroughly in 
love with literature and in touch with its 
modern movements and one who, if pre- 
paring for a special type of library work, 
shall have been trained not only in the 
technique of that work, but be thorough- 
ly grounded in the fundamentals of the 
subject matter. 

Phincas L. Windsor, librarian of the 
University of Illinois library, gave, 
in brief, the following history of 
the Association of American Library 
Schools: 

The meetings are kept small, only 
faculty people from member schools 
being admitted, and the proceedings are 
not published. The discussions gener- 
ally cover distinctly internal school 
problems not likely to be suitable for in- 
clusion on the programs of the Profes- 
sional Training section. Definite stand- 
ards have been set which must be met 
by new schools before admission to the 
association. 

Resulting from these meetings of the 
faculties is a much better personal ac- 
quaintance and understanding, and the 
development of an esprit de corps among 
them which cannot fail to strengthen the 
schools. 

General discussion followed the read- 
ing of these three papers. Miss Alice 
Tyler, director of the Western Reserve 
library school, said that the time had 
come when connection and differentia- 
tion between training class and library 
school should be discussed so that some 
basic training could be decided upon for 
the training class, the subjects, amount 
of time spent on each, and the character 
of the training so it might lead up to 
the library school training. Prof Root 
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spoke of the undesirability of giving 
students courses in work already covered 
by practical experience. Mr Windsor 
reported that examinations in Junior 
work for advanced standing were given 
by Albany and Illinois, to cover just such 
cases. The same practice is followed by 
the New York City library school. Miss 
Theresa Hitchler of the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library criticised the amount of time 
spent in the schools on “dots and dashes.” 
More emphasis should be placed on per- 
sonality and wide general knowledge of 
books and men. Miss Lura C. Hutchin- 
son, Minneapolis public library training 
class, suggested that it would be a great 
help if the Association of Library 
Schools would map out a course for the 
training of apprentices. Miss M. E. 
Downey, State organizer for Utah, asked 
how new library schools could develop if 
the training classes were not allowed to 
progress. The time was coming when 
each state should have a library school. 
George F. Bowerman, 
the Washington, D. C., public library, 
emphasized the need of a standardized 
curriculum for the training class, with 
post-graduate irtstruction for the mem- 
bers of the staff, to stimulate cultural 
reading and the desire for higher stand- 
ards in the library profession. Miss 
Hitchler said that every assistant must 
go on broadening by reading. A long 
term of years does not count unless one 
advances. Miss Jennie E. Doren of 
Denver, Colo., felt that the educational 
equipment should come before the 
technical because appointments to the 
higher positions depend upon college 
training, library school training or both. 
Others taking part in the discussion were 
Miss Hawkins, Miss Mann, Miss Allen, 
Miss Wales, Miss Whitcomb, Miss Saw- 
yer and Mr Ferguson. 

The officers for the next year are as 
follows: Chairman, Jessie Welles, To- 
ledo public library; vice-chairman, Er- 
nest J. Reece, principal, New York pub- 
lic library school; secretary, Mrs Theo- 
dora R. Brewitt, principal, Los Angeles 
training school. 

Harriet P. SAWYER, 
Secretary, St. Louis library school. 


librarian of © 
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Trustees’ meeting 

The Trustees’ section held a meeting 
on Friday, June 22, with Mr W. T. Por- 
ter in the chair, and Thos. L. Mont- 
gomery as secretary. Mrs Elizabeth 
Claypool Earl, president of the public 
library commission of Indiana, gave an 
interesting description of the Indiana 
trustees’ association. She said that the 
interest growing out of the association 
had resulted in longer vacations, in better 
hours of work and in a more generous 
provision for the payment for the serv- 
ices of librarians. The trustees had a 
better idea of what trained service is 
worth. Incidentally it may be said that 
the affiliation of trustees with the state 
associations is growing in favor. It is 
comparatively easy for trustees to attend 
a meeting once a year within the state 
lines for one day or possibly two, when 
it is practically impossible for them to 
follow the A. L. A. meetings to distant 
points. Mr Bowker spoke upon the Car- 
negie contracts, and the duties of the 
trustees in relation thereto. Sixty-five 
million dollars has been spent by Mr 
Carnegie and the Carnegie corporation 
on over 3,000 buildings. Mr Bowker 
estimated that five per cent of the li- 
braries were delinquent in making re- 
ports to the corporation and gave the 
names of three Northern and three 
Southern states which had been very 
derelict. In one case a Carnegie gift 
had actually been sold as a private resi- 
dence; in another the building had been 
torn down, leaving only the remains of 
the walls in testimony of Mr Carnegie’s 
generosity. Mr Bowker’s remarks led 
to a discussion as to the legality of the 
usual Carnegie contract with the munici- 
palities. It is exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw an agreement which 
will bind any particular community for 
longer than the life of the Council or 
Board. It was Mr Carnegie’s idea to 
have what might be termed “A gentle- 
man’s agreement” in all such matters. 

Dr F. P. Hill stated that the 10 per 
cent agreement did not furnish adequate 
support with which to carry on the li- 
brary, and that 18 to 20 per cent was 
needed to have the work performed satis- 
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Mr Edmund C. Craig, trustee 


factorily. 
of the Evansville library, spoke on Li- 
brary legislation and took the ground 
that it was the duty of each state to pro- 
vide adequate legislation for the support 


of its libraries. He quoted the Indiana 
law as the best illustration of such legis- 
lation. W. Dawson Johnston of the St. 
Paul public library discussed the prob- 
lem as to whether libraries should be 
under the general Civil service of the 
state, or have a separate Civil service 
organization. He said in part: “The 
unhappy condition of a number of li- 
braries under Civil service control, the 
desire of progressive Civil service au- 
thorities to improve the Civil service, and 
the movement among librarians to stand- 
ardize library service make it desirable 
that there should be an agreement be- 
tween Civil service and library authori- 
ties with regard to these principles in 
library administration.” He brought up 
four suggestions as to the selection of 
Civil service officials, the coordination of 
commissions and the standardization of 
examinations, the codperation with pro- 
fessional bodies in the elevation of main- 
tenance of professional standards and the 
impossibility of always securing the best 
candidates through formal examinations. 
In the discussion that followed Mr John- 
ston’s paper, it was evident that librarians 
generally approve of a Civil service with- 
in the library, but were not ready to abide 
by the decisions of a State Civil service 
commission. Mr Thos. A. Barker of 
Louisville spoke on the taxation and ap- 
portionment to the respective needs of the 
library and there was to have been a 
general discussion upon the subject, “Is 
the county the proper unit for library 
service?” but the time was too limited 
for full consideration of these subjects. 

As is usually the case the time of the 
meeting interfered with the sessions of 
the State libraries, the law libraries, the 
college and reference section, neverthe- 
less the attendance was good and the in- 
terest well maintained, the only regret 
being that sufficient time had not been 
given for the further consideration of 
the very important recommendations of 
the speakers. 


url 


Notes 


The various library schools held their 
annual dinners at some time during the 
week. The number of these members 
has made it something of a problem to 
find large enough quarters to have the 
dinner held privately. 

The official exhibits attracted much at- 
tention, and considering the limited space 
accorded them, which made examination 
of them somewhat difficult, they dis- 
tributed a number of fine ideas of library 
work, 

The local artists’ exhibit at the Louis- 
ville public library, the authors’ readings, 
and the reception by the Woman’s club 
all contributed to the artistic sense of 
the meeting at Louisville on a higher 
note than is usual at resort meetings. 

The papers dealing with the books in 
the various camps contributed to the 
helpful spirit which has brought such a 
ready response to library week. 

Some of the papers on the general pro- 
gram, in spite of one’s loyalty to the 
association, raised a feeling of impatience 
that one should be asked to sit through 
their infliction. Where so many good 
ones were given, one could not help but 
inquire why others were permitted. 

Since new sections and departments 
seem to have right of way, wouldn’t it be 
well to organize one for public speaking, 
before which, any librarian who proposes 
to talk to an A. L. A. audience of several 
hundred people should have to pass in 
order to insure that his voice was strong 
enough to carry at least 20 feet, and that 
he was familiar enough with the ideas 
which he wished to present to be able to 
look off from his manuscript occa- 
sionally? Why should any man who is 
strong enough to run a library have to 
hold on to the reading desk with both 
harids, while he presents what he has to 
say? Why should he not at least look 
up a few times during the process of 
inaudibly reading out loud? One then 
might get a notion of what he was try- 
ing to say. 

It was most entertaining to hear the 
business man presenting the notion of 
library service that had arisen in his mind 
as a mere citizen who found himself try-- 
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ing to use public libraries. His judg- 
ment caused a few vibrations, if not con- 
siderable agitation. 

The concert on Sunday afternoon fur- 
nished a note of restfulness and enjoy- 
ment in the hurry and anxiety of the 
week. 

Not for a long time has anything been 
so keenly, wisely and largely presented 
as Mr. Dana’s dissertation on what real 
library service is. To many of the old 
guard who heard him, it was a far-off, 
well-remembered call of a time full of 
delight. Mr Dana’s talk will be given 
in full later. 

The automobile ride through the 
Louisville parks was a supreme delight 
to every one. It was curious to hear 
some of the remarks of those who had 
not been in that part of the country be- 
fore. They seemed to forget that parks 
are a possibility anywhere where they are 
desired. There is no more beautiful sys- 
tem of parks in the country that that of 
Louisville. 

The occasion of the official photograph 
was made one of much hilarity. It is a 
matter of regret that some phases of the 
occasion were not included in the photog- 
rapher’s snap. 





American Association of Law Libraries 

Representatives from fourteen states 
were in attendance at the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Law Li- 
brarians at Louisville. Hon E. T. Mc- 
Dermott welcomed the meeting to the 
city. Hon Wm. M. Bullitt, in an inter- 
esting talk, expressed the value of com- 
missions and offered to assist in the 
compilation of a list of all commissions 
of the United States. A committee was 
formed to take up this work with A. J. 
Small, State law librarian of Iowa, as 
chairman. 

Mrs M. B. Cobb, State librarian of 
Georgia, gave an interesting paper on 
Law and legislative reference as parts of 
the State library. 

At the next session, Luther E. Hewitt 
of Philadelphia discussed in his official 
address, as chairman, the progress of 
law in the last 10 years. A paper on re- 
cent developments in International and 
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Municipal law by Prof Edwin R. Borch- 
ard, of the law department of Yale, 
analyzed the present status of interna- 
tional law, and refuted the charge that 
its principles today are inactive. 

Sumner Y. Wheeler of the Essex 
County law library, Massachusetts, dis- 
cussed present day law libraries, giving 
a vivid and interesting description of 
the county law libraries of Massachu- 
setts. 

Instruction in legal bibliography for 
the law student was presented by Mary 
S. Foote, librarian of the New Haven 
County Bar library. The paper was re- 
ceived with great interest. 

A round table on the Valuation of a 
law library was conducted by Judge C. 
B. Seymour of Louisville. Andrew 
Mettee, librarian of the Baltimore Com- 
pany of the Bar, gave a carefully pre- 
pared discussion of the subject. 

It was learned with regret that the 
publication of T. S. Cole’s bibliography 
of session laws, which it was expected 
would be published by the Carnegie In- 
stitute, has been postponed on account of 
the war. A telegram to Governor Low- 
den of Illinois, expressing the associa- 
tion’s interest in an act for reprinting 
the session laws of Illinois, was sent. 

The second joint session with state li- 
braries discussed the matter of con- 
solidation of all state libraries. 

Geo. S. Godard, state librarian of 
Connecticut, chairman of the committee 
on National legislative service, reported 
that it would be necessary to discontinue 
the work for 1917 owing to the great ex- 
pense. The committee was continued 
with expressions of appreciation for its 
service. 

Suitable resolutions of appreciation 
of courtesies extended were passed. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Edward H. Redstone, libra- 
rian, Social law library, Boston; first vice- 
president, Edwin H. Gholson, librarian, Cin- 
cinnati bar library; second vice-president, 
Susan A. Fleming, librarian, Louisville bar 
library; secretary, Elizabeth B. Steere, law 
librarian, University of Michigan; treasurer, 
Mrs Maud B. Cobb, State librarian, Atlanta. 


Executive committee: Officers of the asso- 
ciation and Luther E. Hewitt, librarian, 
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Philadelphia bar association; C. Will Shaf- 
fer, State law librarian, Olympia, Washing- 
ton; Franklin O. Poole, librarian, New 
York City bar association. 





National Association of State 
Librarians 

The National association of state li- 
braries held its twentieth convention at 
Louisville, June 21-27. There were two 
separate sessions, together with one held 
jointly with the American association of 
law libraries, and another with the Amer- 
ican association of law libraries and the 
League of library commissions. 

At the first joint session the associa- 
tions were welcomed to Louisville by 
Hon. Edward J. McDermott. Hon. Wil- 


liam Marshall Bullitt of Louisville did . 


not present his scheduled paper on Gov- 
ernment boards, but made instead a prop- 
osition which the association voted to 
accept, that a committee of law librarians 
prepare a pamphlet guide to the public 
boards and commissions of the various 
states, and that the guide be printed at 
his expense. Mrs Maud Barker Cobb, 
state librarian of Georgia, outlined the 
advantages of combining law and legis- 
lative reference work with the work of 
the state library. Mr Sumner York 
Wheeler, chairman of the committeé on 
the uniformity of session laws, stated 
that the committee had been unable to 
prepare a report. It was voted to con- 
tinue the committee for the coming year. 

The session held jointly with the 
American association of law libraries 
and the League of library commissions 
was devoted to a discussion of the co- 
ordination of State library activities, led 
by Miss Fannie C. Rawson. J. I. Wyer, 
Jr., outlined briefly the history and con- 
clusions of the recent State library sur- 
veys in Washington and Nebraska and 
the less recent experiences in consolida- 
tion in Oregon. Dr J. M. Mathews, 
assistant professor of political science in 
the University of Illinois, presented the 


- case for consolidation from the point of 


view of a student of state administra- 
tion. A general discussion followed. 
Miss Mary E. Downey introduced the 
question of control by a state board of 


education as against an independent 
commission. Matthew S. Dudgeon 
opened discussion on the proper relation 
between the State library and library 
extension activities, and Thomas L. 
Montgomery on the relation of law and 
legislative reference to the other State 
library activities. Mrs Elizabeth Clay- 
pool Earl, president of the Indiana pub- 
lic library commission, aroused consider- 
able discussion over her plan for an or- 
ganization of state library activities into 
four mutually independent departments, 
controlled by one central appointive non- 
political board. 

The committee on a national legisla- 
tive information service presented its re- 
port on the conditions which led to the 
discontinuance of the Official Index to 
Legislation published by the Law Report- 
ing Company. The two associations 
voted after discussion that the committee 
be continued to work toward a re-estab- 
lishment of the Jndex in 1918, and that 
additional effort be made to arouse the 
interest of business concerns by appoint- 
ing some business men to the committee. 

The first separate session opened with 
the President’s address in which he out- 
lined possible lines of work for the asso- 
ciation. Charles W. Reeder, reference 
librarian of Ohio State university, fol- 
lowed with a paper on the Popularizing 
of the state document through advertis- 
ing, centralizing distribution and prepa- 
ration of lists and bulletins. Milton J. 
Ferguson, assistant librarian of the Cali- 
fornia State library, reviewed the recent 
progress of the California State library, 
and its county library system, and 
touched briefly on the plans for a new 
library building. John E. Goodwin, li- 
brarian of the University of Texas, pre- 
sented the main features of the new 
Texas county library law, and explained 
their relation to local conditions. 

At the second separate session amend- 
ments were adopted to the constitution 
and by-laws which make the unit of 
membership the institution, rather than 
the individual as heretofore. The com- 
mittee on resolutions presented a reso- 
lution, which was adopted, congratulat- 
ing the Boston public library on its for- 
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tunate appointment to the librarianship 
of C. F. D. Belden, former state libra- 
rian of Massachusetts and a valued mem- 
ber of the association. The report of the 
Archives committee, H. R. Mcliwaine 
chairman, was not read, but will appear 
as usual in the printed proceedings. 
The officers elected for 1917-18 are: 
President, Gilson G. Glasier, state libra- 
rian, Wisconsin; first vice-president, 
Miss Cornelia Marvin, state librarian, 
Oregon; second vice-president, H. R. 
McIlwaine, state librarian, Virginia; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Smith, state library, Albany, N. Y. 





League of Library Commissions 


The mid-year meeting of the League 
of library commissions was held at 
Louisville, June 23, with Mrs Elizabeth 
Claypool Earl of Indiana presiding. 
Prof. Will D. Howe, English department 
of Indiana university, opened the pro- 
gram with a talk on the Part of state 
supported library activities in the educa- 
tional program of the state. Mr Howe 
spoke of the change in the ideal of li- 
brary service from one of nourishing 
culture to one of training for service. 
The moving picture, the newspaper, and 
the library have taken their place along- 
side the church, the school, and the home 
as ‘factors of popular education. He 
made an appeal for popular support of 
libraries, and declared that public senti- 
ment must realize that the library is the 
heart of the community. 


Library units 


The second part of the program was 
devoted to a discussion of What is the 
best unit of library extension? Miss 
Leatherman of North Carolina discussed 
the state as a unit of extension. She 
emphasized the fact that State extension 
service does not preclude other forms 
of library extension and that some state 
organization and authority is needed to 
guide and stimulate other forms of ex- 
tension service. 

Inasmuch as reports show that library 
commissions and other state agencies have 


been most successful in promoting the es- 
tablishment of libraries, and in increasing 
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library efficiency even though they have not 
brought about a library millennium; inas- 
much as the state agency is necessary for 
carrying on the library campaign in those 
states, counties and sections where the 
library movement is still in a primitive state 
of development, and inasmuch as the state 
is the best unit for collecting and distribut- 
ing information and statistics and for secur- 
ing proper codrdination and cooperation 
of all library activities, we claim, not that 
the state is the best and only unit for library 
extension, but that the best library system, 
like the best school system, is one in which 
the state, the county, and the township are 
closely codrdinated. 

The time may come when it will no 
longer be necessary for the state to promote 
new libraries or to circulate traveling 
libraries, but of one thing I am assured, it 
will be a long time before it comes in the 
South, but to whatever degree of develop- 
ment library extension activities may attain 
there will always be need of a central 
agency to bring and to hold all these library 
activities into a working system, to serve 
as headquarters for information and sug- 
gestion, to prevent unnecessary duplication, 
to maintain standards and_ professional 
schools where such standards may be re- 
alized and in general to provide such co- 
ordination and cooperation as are ever 
needed for the best economy and efficiency. 


County unit 


The advantages of the county as a unit 
of service were convincingly presented 
by Miss Harriet C. Long of the Brum- 
back library of Van Wert, Ohio. Her 
talk was designed to show that the county 
most nearly fulfills that ideal of library 
service embodied in the A. L. A. motto, 
“The best reading, for the largest num- 
ber, at the least cost.” Most counties 
already have more or less elaborate 
county machinery to deal with schools, 
agricultural conditions, Y. M. C. A. and 
other work. The county is small enough 
to allow frequent personal visits of the 
librarian. Where there are many small 
towns in a county, the only way to pro- 
vide sufficient revenue to maintain a 
proper library with a trained librarian is 
to have a tax supported county library. 
The county system leaves no portion of 
the county without library service, and 
the less progressive communities in most 
need of development are given service 
that they would probably never otherwise 
have on their own initiative. Miss Long 
pointed out the economy of administra- 
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tion in a county system over that of 
several smaller libraries and the reduc- 
tion in unnecessary duplication of titles. 

The county is a large enough unit to 
yield ample funds for the support of an ef- 
fective library; and yet it is a unit near 
enough to the people to command their in- 
terest, and become a really definite part of 
their lives. The smaller unit, which permits 
an even closer commingling of interest than 
does the county, can yield but insufficient 
revenue. This revenue would necessarily be 
spent in duplicating to a large extent the 
work and the resources of the other libra- 
ries within its immediate territory; but 
withal, would result in an incomplete serv- 
ice as compared with the county. There- 
fore, it seems that the county is the unit for 
library extension through which we can 
most nearly approach that ideal of service 
for which we are all striving. 


District unit 


John A. Lowe, agent of the Massachu- 
setts free library commission, next spoke 
-of the Library District as a means of 
library extension and outlined the plan 
already put into operation in Massachu- 
setts. Massachusetts with its many small 
rural libraries has to solve the problem 
of how efficient, trained or experienced 
librarians may serve towns in which the 
library is open only two days of the 
week and the average librarian’s annual 
salary amounts to $150. The plan being 
tried is based on the plan of the Massa- 
chusetts state board of education to em- 
ploy school superintendents who have 
charge of schools in a group of towns. 
Similarly, a’ trained librarian would be 
engaged to oversee the activities of libra- 
rians in a given neighborhood with the 
approval of the local boards of trustees. 
She would carry on publicity work, work 
with schools, clubs, societies, as well as 
oversee the technical and inside work 
of the library. In one district the trus- 
tees of a large city library employed the 
supervising librarian three days of each 
week to instruct the staff, direct the work 
of recataloging, and give library instruc- 
tion to pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades. The State commission employed 
her for the other days of the week to 
do similar work in small nearby libraries. 
The difficulties of the plan are the 
meagre income of libraries and the un- 
willingness of librarians of long standing 
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to adopt new methods. The training of 
local persons to become supervising li- 
brarians might make this plan more ac- 
ceptable in some localities. 


Township unit 


The township as the smallest unit of 
extension was discussed by Miss Snipes, 
librarian of the Plainfield, Ind., public 
library, which is serving two townships 
and is about to serve a third, which will 
make a territory of 128 square miles. In 
addition to the ordinary deposit stations 
in the rural schools, the Plainfield library 
maintains a special house to house auto- 
mobile book wagon service in the town- 
ships. A specially constructed body was 
made for a Ford chassis at a total cost 
of $550. This wagon has a shelf ca- 
pacity of 200 volumes, with carriage 
space for other volumes. Each house is 
visited every six weeks. For the first 
year the annual upkeep was only $83. 
So far, 66 per cent of the families are 
being reached and the annual circula- 
tion was 7,500 volumes. This library 
also makes use of telephone and parcel 
post service. 

In the discussion which followed Mr 
Spencer, representing the New York 
State Grange, made a plea for the modi- 
fication of the parcel post law so as to 
give increased service to the rural dis- 
tricts. Miss Ahern emphasized the fact 
that the people are paying for service 
and that in too many libraries this serv- 
ice is still perfunctory; it is just as dis- 
graceful to spend the public’s money and 
give little or nothing for it in a library 
as it is in the police department; that 
efficiency and knowledge are necessary, 
and that the librarians are the public’s 
employes. They are not giving books to 
the public, for the books belong to the 
public. 

Following this discussion, Mr Lowe of 
Massachusetts again spoke, outlining the 
relation of the library commissions to 
the larger libraries of the state. He 
spoke particularly of this work in Massa- 
chusetts. The Massachusetts library 
commission law allows for direct finan- 
cial aid to towns having a $1,000,000 or 
less valuation. In the last two years the 
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commission has undertaken to be of 
more direct use to the larger libraries 
of the state, particularly in an advisory 
capacity. The files at the office are con- 
stantly used by the larger libraries for 
plans of library buildings, for compara- 
tive statistics, and for the employment 
of librarians and assistants. Visits are 
made to help in the planning of build- 
ings, and recommendations are made to 
boards. In the last year there were 44 
appointments made on the recommenda- 
tion of the commission. ; 

Another work of which Mr Lowe gave 
an interesting account was the weeding 
of libraries to remove the dead. material. 
In making library surveys, the Commis- 
sion has accomplished much. These sur- 
veys are done generally on request of the 
library authorities. Conditions of the 
library and the town are investigated 
and recommendations made. In some 
cases where conditions are patently bad, 
the survey is made without an invitation 
from the local library authorities. In 
the work with foreigners in’ the larger 
cities, Massachusetts is doing more 
active work than any other state. The 
Commission has a competent director in 
the person of Miss J. Maud Campbell, 
who helps in the selection of books in 
foreign languages, arranges for lectures 
in foreign languages to be given in the 
libraries on American institutions. At 
these lectures there are displayed groups 
of books in the language in which the 
lecture is being given. 

One of the difficulties to be met by 
the Commission in a state where most 
of the libraries are much older than the 
Commission, is a feeling that it is in a 
way interfering with local independence. 

The final part of the afternoon’s pro- 
gram was given to an open discussion 
of what state commissions could do to 
meet the conditions occasioned by the 
present war. This discussion was led 
by Miss Fannie C. Rawson of Kentucky. 
Miss Elizabeth B. Wales of Missouri said 
that in considering the part which her 
commission could play, she had asked 
herself the question, What should I wish 
a library to do if I were a man going 
away? She emphasized the duty of the 
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state commission to oversee the distribu- 
tion of publications along the lines of 
conservation and other cognate subjects 
to the small libraries of the state. Actual 
distribution by the commission may not 
be necessary, but the commission should 
see that each library is on a mailing list. 

Robert P. Bliss of Pennsylvania 
sounded a note of warning against the 
temptation of librarians and_ library 
assistants to be attracted to other de- 
mands of war service at thé expense of 
library service. He emphasized the 
necessity of sticking to the job, of help- 
ing people at home to keep from worry- 
ing and to maintain their mental balance. 

James I. Wyer, Jr., of New York, 

opened his discussion by telling of a child 
who ‘came from a home saddened by the 
departure of the young men in the family 
to find in the library a cheerful place. 
He contrasted the present condition in 
England where the libraries are closed 
with that in France where even the small- 
est library has been given some task to 
do. As we get further into the war, 
there will be stricter economy in social 
activities, and the public library will, 
with its free recreation, be called upon 
to supply the resulting increased demand 
for amusement. It is essential that li- 
braries stand valiantly for no diminution 
of income. 
_ Matthew S. Dudgeon of Wisconsin, 
in referring to Mr Bliss’s advice to stick 
to the job, said that libraries must con- 
tinue their service but they must do the 
usual thing in an unusual way and even 
some unusual things. He appealed to 
the libraries to do such things as dis- 
tribute Red Cross literature, help socie- 
ties with filing and recording, be the 
publicity agent for useful literature and 
bulletins, collect historical material and 
collect books for soldiers. The Library 
commission should see that libraries fall 
in line with all these movements. 

Mr Johnson Brigham of Iowa closed 
the discussion with a question as to the 
best method of supplying military camps 
with books, 


Henry N. SANBORN, 
Secretary.. 
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Comments on the Meeting 

The conference seemed to me a re- 
markably good conference. The social 
aspects were very pleasant and yet were 
not allowed to swamp the work of the 
conference. I consider it the most suc- 
cessful city conference that I have at- 
tended. The interest in the relation of 
the association to public questions was a 
strong unifying influence throughout. It 
seems probable that the program of 
future conferences will have to provide 
fewer general sessions in order to make 
room for sectional meetings without so 
many conflicts as at present. 

C. W. ANpDREws. 

No one enjoys an A. L. A. more than 
I do, but I cannot endure the programs. 
It is an ordeal for me to attend any ses- 
sion for more than a short time, and yet 
I never tire of porch talks with friends, 
no matter how much shop is argued. Of 
course all this is very bad. I know it and 
I go to every conference with a firm re- 
solve to stay longer at the sessions. 
If the audiences were small I probably 
should, out of pity for the speakers, but 
when I find the crowds large, the pro- 
grams long, the speakers half audible, 
and some of the papers dull, I just get 
up and flee. 

ArFraip TO Say WHo. 

I enjoyed myself very much, but I do 
not like city conferences. I would sug- 
gest a department where the Association 
could give a course of training in voice 
culture for those taking part in the pro- 
gram. My outstanding feeling is—good 
meeting, lovely people, red room, strain- 
ing to hear. I shall be looking forward 
with much pleasure to another such 
meeting. 

Mary J. L. Back. 

Heat, hospitality, and service—these 
were the outstanding impressions of one 
visitor to the A. L. A. The heat was 
memorable, but the hospitality of Louis- 
ville so far exceeded even the heat that 
we will all forget that. As for the meet- 
ings themselves, the keynote was service, 
with the emphasis on war-time service. 
This was no time for the discussion of 
technicalities, for every one was trying 
to learn what there was to be done, and 
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every one was finding that there was 
plenty for all, and that the work was 
only beginning. It was comforting to 
know that a librarian who has little time 
and skill for knitting socks or making 
bandages might do many things which 
would contribute to the comfort of our 
soldiers and the success of our country. 
M. G. Brarr. 

The Louisville conference seemed to 
me one of the best that we have had. I 
liked it for its local note, which came out 
most clearly in the authors’ readings. 
In a city with “local color,” this justifies 
an occasional city meeting, although I 
am usually in favor of a meeting at a 
resort, where most of us can get together 
in one hotel. We are hoping that the 
Association will decide to meet in St. 
Louis before long, and we hope to have 
there another of those exceptions that 
“prove the rule.” 

ArtTHuR E. Bostwick. 

No one dislikes a city meeting more 
than I do. The association, however, has 
grown to a large size and faces a di- 
lemma in consequence. It must either 
accept cities as meeting-places or elimi- 
nate large districts from consideration 
when selecting them. There are few sin- 
gle hotels or groups of hotels large 
enough to house a normal conference ex- 
cept in cities, and the geographical dis- 
tribution of these is very uneven. My 
feeling is in favor of having city meet- 
ings at times, rather than confining our 
conferences to the districts where large 
resort hotels are found, for the latter oc- 
cur, curiously enough, only near the 
edges of the country. 

One cannot think of Louisville without 
recalling the remarkably good work 
which the local committee did in arrang- 
ing for the meetings and for our enter- 
tainment. In these respects the confer- 
ence set a high standrad. Mr Settle and 
his associates did their work thoroughly 
and well, and I for one found the results 
remarkably pleasant. 

Harrison W. CRAvVER. 

The Louisville A. L. A., taken as a 
whole, was one of splendid library spirit, 
full of interest and inspiration with the 
most gracious hospitality. 
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Each year I am more and more im- 
pressed with the dynamics of the A. L. 
A. as an organization and wonder why 
the force, in late years, does not spend 
itself in many definite constructive forms. 
Is there too much centralized power, with 
a council only in name, and a body with 
no voice at all? 

ELIzABETH CLAYPOOL EARL. 

The distinct impression left upon me 
after attending the Louisville conference, 
was the great amount of satisfactory and 
valuable progress made on the war prob- 
lem of libraries during the week of the 
conference. 

The smoothness with which everything 
went, showed how well the local com- 
mittee had organized their forces to 
make this meeting one of our best, and 
for a city meeting the arrangements of 
hotels and meeting place, assembly rooms, 
and exhibits, were certainly very satis- 


factory. 
F. W. Faxon. 

The report of the Mobilization com- 
mittee and the almost instantaneous or- 
ganization and report of the War com- 
mittee got the association to work with 
a snap. Talks and plans of utilizing the 
library in the war seemed vital. The 
program of the College and Reference 
section, deeply interesting to college li- 
brarians, put those interested solely in 
public library reference matters in a 
fidget: “Would the speakers never stop 
and let them go to a tea?” The Agri- 
cultural library program—one paper and 
full discussions at each session—was ju- 
dicious and helpful. Professional train- 
ing proved a lively—if somewhat futur- 
istic—topic. The old question of classi- 
fication met conservative treatment. Why 
not? I got more help and pleasure from 
the meeting than I anticipated. 

Lucy E. Fay. 

Having the A. L. A. meet here has 
altered my point of view. I have now 
seen conferences from two angles, and 
forevermore I shall be able to appreciate 
the unselfish service that many people 
over the country are giving year, by year 
in the preparation for these meetings. 
The library in any city where the A. L. 
A. meets must be greatly enriched by the 
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contact of its staff with the members of 
this association. 

The wonder of the work that was done 
in a few days as our war offering to the 
country will always be clear in my mind. 
An association of thinking people, the 
A. L. A. embraces every kind of enthusi- 
ast. There are pacifists, conscientious 
objectors, people who have been pro- 
German, socialists, and yet there was not 
a hand raised except to help. The mag- 
nitude of the task wiped out all personal 
prejudice and the ideal of service to hu- 
manity swept the whole gathering into a 
unit. I shall always be proud to have 
been a member of that conference. 

JENNIE M. FLEXNER. 


Of the conference itself, the most 
heartening feature was the energetic re- 
sourcefulness with which the Committee 
and subcommittees on war service for 
libraries went to work and produced vis- 
ible and valuable first results. 

Vivid impressions are of the gracious 
homelikeness and charm of background 
and setting provided by Louisville and its 
people; and of the perfect attention to 
every detail of comfort, convenience and 
hospitality on the part of Mr Settle, his 
staff, and his local committees. 

Marita W. FREEMAN. 


I went to the Louisville conference 
with some misgivings as to the desirabil- 
ity of the city, the climate and the pro- 
gram. I found I had misjudged all three 
for I came home from the conference 
feeling that Louisville was not simply a 
Kentucky city located on the Ohio river, 
but it was really a beautiful city full of 
business, enthusiasm and culture, with 
ample accommodations for such confer- 
ences as ours and with resources and 
abilities of which I had not dreamed. 
The climate was no hotter for its locality 
and latitude than was my own good city 
of Hartford. The several programs, ac- 
companying discussions and the spirit 
which permeated the several meetings 
were interesting, impressive and helpful. 
The hospitality accorded us has not been 
surpassed during my seventeen years’ ex~ 
perience at these conferences. 

GEORGE S. GoDARD. 
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The executive committee deserves 


credit for the results obtained at the 
Conference. Most of the contributions 
were competent and abreast of our times; 
one or two were decidedly out of the 
ordinary. No doubt the war overtook 
the program makers at a time when cer- 
tain arrangements for the meeting had 
to be left as planned; as it was, the 
meeting was of professional rather than 
of national character. A generous will- 
ingness to serve and an intelligent de- 
termination to mobilize our strength and 
resources were abundantly manifest, but 
one would have liked to hear the ring 
of a warm, heartening, patriotic voice. 
It is difficult to analyze our feelings just 
at present—are we as yet too much out- 
side the big events? Is our spirit damp- 
ened by a vague yet insidious feeling 
that this war came to us second hand or 
that we took it over? ADAM STROHM. 


It seemed to me that the program of 
the conference lacked, as all our pro- 
grams lack, sufficient emphasis upon the 
content of books, and, outside of the local 
literary program, the conference was 
conspicuously weak upon the literary 
side. The attendance was large and rep- 
resentative, and the men had excellent 
opportunities for conference, owing to 
the fact that the main place of meeting 
was in the rather small lobby of the 
Seelbach Hotel. It seemed to me that 
there were fewer opportunities to meet 
the women of the conference than usual. 
A city conference, held occasionally, has 
certain advantages. The hospitality we 
received was noteworthy, and the section 
of the country was one which it was de- 
sirable for the conference to visit. The 
conduct of the meeting was excellent, 
and, for the general sessions, the theater 
was a better place than I had anticipated 
it would be. The concentration upon the 
war was natural and praiseworthy, but 
had it not been for the efforts of the 
local committee, I think that emphasis 
would have been made at the expense of 
what after all are the prime objects of 
our meeting, namely: the greater ef- 
ficiency of the libraries which each of us 
serves, both as an administrator, and as 


‘a representative of literature. 


BERNARD C. STEINER. 


N. E. A. Library Section 
Meeting of 1917 


The library department of the N. E. 
A. held its meeting in Portland, during 
the annual session of the larger body, 
in three sessions. 

Harriet A. Wood, school librarian of 
Portland, presided in the absence of Miss 
Effie L. Power of Pittsburgh. Dr Her- 
bert G. Lull, director of teachers train- 
ing, Kansas State Normal school, pre- 
sented a paper in which he explained the 
use of the problem method of instruc- 
tion and its necessity in such fields as 
history and science and asked libraries 
to render the best services to the school 
by furnishing reference books, text 
books, manuals, pamphlets, etc. In dis- 
cussing the subject, Dr Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Washington, emphasized the 
“socialized recitation,” suggesting that 
the subject matter of the problem should 
be subjected to utility and the chief dan- 
ger in the use of the problem was that 
of falling into formalism. 

A paper by Mr W. J. Kerr on a “Li- 
brarian’s reaction” was read by Dr 
Henry of the University of Washing- 
ton. Mr Kerr urged the librarian to 
anticipate the needs of the teachers and 
students and do more personal work 
with both. He advocated the use of a 
library class room containing tables, 
chairs, stage, bulletin boards, victrola, 
mounted pictures, lantern slides and a 
floating collection of books which would 
help the teacher in solving the problem. 

Miss Bailey, librarian of the East 
Portland branch, and Miss Barrette of 
the Buchman school of Portland spoke 
on the value of library service in the 
school problems. Two points of view 
were presented—that of the teacher and 
that of the librarians and both were par- 
ticularly interesting. 

At the second session, Miss Smith, li- 
brarian of the Lincoln high school, was 
in charge. “The care of clippings, 
pamphlets, pictures, etc.” was dealt with 
by Miss Stella M. Slaven, school librar- 
ian of Seattle. Miss Slaven said that 
pamphlets should be arranged by subject 
in a vertical file and that clippings were 
best kept in ordinary manila envelopes, 
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as they were generally not worth the cost 
of mounting. Miss Fossler of the 
Portland library association explained 
their methods of caring for newspaper 
clippings.* 

Miss Lovis of Tacoma told of the 
splendid work her student committee 
had done in creating interest in the li- 
brary, developing the right kind of pub- 
lic sentiment and raising funds for 
books. Miss Pope of the Lincoln high 
school also gave her experiences. 

The question box conducted by Miss 
Wood opened an interesting discussion 
on numerous details. 

At the third session, State Superin- 
tendent J. A. Churchill discussed “State 
supervision of school libraries.” Mr 
Churchill’s paper will be given in full 
later. He said that the supervision of 
school libraries, centralized in the State 
library, would assure intelligent direc- 
tion and continuity in policy and should 
accomplish the following: 

First, the placing of adequate refer- 
ence libraries in each high school and a 
library in every school. Second, stand- 
ardize all as to contents. Third, avoid 
wasteful expenditure through agents or 
inexperienced buying of books. Fourth, 
avoid scattering of books and make pos- 
sible the building up of adequate school 
libraries. Dr Churchill said that a high 
school employing 10 teachers should 
have a trained librarian. That the high 
school librarian should have the qualifi- 
cations of a high school teacher, plus her 
technical training, and should have the 
same scale of standing and salary as any 
of the high school teachers. 

Dr Henry recommended that the high 
school librarian have a four years’ col- 
lege course and at least one year’s library 
course. 

Miss Bailey, teacher of English in a 
high school of Salem, Oregon, told of 
her experiences -in helping students to 
form the reading habit. She does this 
by reading selections from books, talk- 
ing of them, taking attractive editions 
to class, book lists and the formation of 
library clubs, wherein dramatics take 


*The report did not tell of the methods. 
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an important place. She does not urge 
the reading of many books, but insists 
on the best books. Miss Conner, Shat- 
tuck school of Portland, gave her ex- 
periences in interesting boys and girls in 
reading and gave, in several instances, 
the actual influence of reading on char- 
acter and interests. 

The final session on Friday morning 
was devoted to the reports of various 
committees. The following officers were 
elected: President, C. C. Certain, De- 
troit; vice-president, Lucile F. Fargo, 
Spokane; secretary, Lucy E. Fay, Ten- 
nessee. 

The school library exhibit, prepared 
by Miss Wood, attracted much attention. 
There were interesting bulletins, lists 
and charts from Newark and other li- 
braries in the East as well as West. 
Those from Newark and Los Angeles 
were especially noteworthy. 
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Illinois—The second annual conference 
of the East Central Illinois library dis- 
trict was held at the University of Illi- 
nois, July 19. 

The district comprises 22 libraries in 
and around Urbana. Notwithstanding 
the warm July day, the libraries were 
well represented by librarians and trus- 
tees. The summer library school stu- 
dents were also in attendance. 

Miss Wright, of Springfield, read a 
paper on Library extension work of the 
Springfield public library. This was 
followed by Township extension work 
by Miss Kate D. Ferguson, librarian of 
Township library, Gilman, Illinois. Pub- 
licity was the subject of the paper read 
by Miss Barrette of Jacksonville. 

Iowa—The report of the minutes of the 
Des Moines library club for 1916-17 re- 
cords occasions that were both pleasur- 
able and profitable. The meetings were 
held bi-monthly, beginning with October. 
The officers for 1917-18 are: President, . 
Miss Reba Davis; vice-president, Ella 
McLoney; secretary, Mrs L. E. Jones; 
treasurer, Eva C. Page. Program com- 
mittee, Rae Stockham, chairman; social 
committee, Jessie Swen, chairman. 
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Maine—The twenty-fourth meeting of 
the Maine library association was held 
in Kittery, May 25-26. The historic 
town and the hospitality of its citizens 
combined to make the occasion one of the 
pleasantest in the history of the asso- 
ciation. The business session was held 
on Friday afternoon, with Mr C. A. 
Flagg, the first vice-president, in the 
chair. A cordial welcome was given to 
the visitors by Mr Alexander Dennett, 
president of the trustees of Rice public 
library, and Miss Gilmore of the Maine 
historical society responded for the asso- 


ciation. The officers elected for the year 
were: 
President, Henry E. Dunnack, Maine 


state library, Augusta; vice-presidents, Wii- 
liam H. Hartshorn, Bates college, Lewiston, 


Annie Prescott, Public library, Auburn; 
secretary, Marion Brainerd, Maine state 
library, Augusta; treasurer, Edna A. 


Goodier, Thornton academy, Saco. 

Short addresses were given by Miss 
Fernald of the Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, library, and Mr Flagg of the Ban- 
gor public library. A paper written by 
Miss Grace H. Bolton of the Bangor 
public library on Library work with chil- 
dren was read by the secretary. Helpful 
discussions followed each address. 

The evening session opened with a 
short round table on summer work, Sun- 
day opening, etc. An historical sketch 
of Kittery, written by Mr Dennett, and 
an illustrated address by George D. H. 
L’Amoureaux, completed a day of in- 
terest and enjoyment for all. 

Saturday morning, under the direction 
of Mr L’Amoureaux, excursions were 
made to the many points of historic in- 
terest in and around Kittery. Warm 
words of praise and pleasure were ex- 
tended to Miss Eleanor L. Lovell, libra- 
rian of Rice public library, for her suc- 
cessful management of the meeting. 

Massachusetts—The summer session of 
the Massachusetts library club, held at 
Plymouth, July 5-7, was participated in 
by the Rhode Island and Old Colony li- 
brary clubs. President Loring presided 
at the opening session Thursday even- 
ing, when a welcome was extended by 
President William Hedge of the Ply- 
mouth library boards. Arthur Lord 
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spoke on “The Pilgrim tercentenary in 
1920.” A comprehensive and admirable 
review of “Books about New England” 
was given by J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr. 
George L. Lewis gave a review of the 
life of the late William I. Fletcher, for 
many years a leader in library work. 
He reviewed Mr Fletcher’s library ac- 
tivities and spoke of the qualities which 
endeared him to his associates as a man 
and companion. Mr B. A. G. Fuller of 
Harvard university discussed “Recent 
philosophical literature.” 

A “New book symposium” called at- 
tention to the recent books of conspicu- 
ous merit. A printed list prepared by 
Miss Mary L. Lamprey, Miss Alice M. 
Jordan and George H. Evans was dis- 
tributed. “Library advertising ti:rough 
exhibitions” was discussed by Miss Ef- 
faline H. King. 

Joseph L. Peacock of Westerly, R. I., 
presided at the meeting on Friday even- 
ins. John A. Lowe of the Massachu- 
setts library commission discussed the 
subject of library work during the war. 
Mr Lowe referred to the report and sub- 
sequent discussions of the A. L. A. at 
Louisville. He reviewed briefly the pro- 
posed plan of the national work to be 
undertaken by the A. L. A. and particu- 
larly library week which is planned to 
begin September 24. 

A paper on “The amateur profes- 
sional” was presented by Harry L. 
Koopman, librarian of Brown univer- 
sity. 

W. D. Goddard of Pawtucket pre- 
sented the subject “Politics of war.” 

On Saturday morning, Miss Gertrude 
M. Gleason of the Old Colony club pre- 
sided. 

Albert H. Hall of Boston presented 
“The relations of the library and the 
bookseller.” Miss FE. Kathleen Jones, 
librarian of the McLean Hospital, read 
a paper on “Helps to emotional poise.” 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of 
Simmons college, in discussing “Conser- 
vation and home economics,” said the 
public libraries should emerge from the 
present discussion of this, as helpful 
factors. New books are of the utmost 
need and it is necessary for the public 
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libraries to continue their assistance and 
cooperation. In connection with this 
subject, the people of a community may 
be divided into three groups; those who 
know something of the subject, intelli- 
gent people who have not become ac- 
quainted with the work in this field, and 
the large group which needs direction 
and teaching. In order to avoid panic 
and misunderstanding, an interpreter is 
needed to further the work of Mr 
Hoover and the country. An intelligent 
middle group may render a real service 
by holding conferences which _ shall 
form the basis for intelligent action and 
expenditure of money. Those who are 
at home can be as truly enlisted to be 
more thoughtful and, therefore, more 
wise in expenditure. Miss Arnold said 
that economy “does not mean going 
without, but buying wisely the necessary 
things.” The assistance of the library 
in the collection and dissemination of 
this material is sorely needed. 

At the business session of the three 
clubs, the following officers were elected : 

Massachusetts library club: President, 
Katharine P. Loring; vice-presidents, E. 
Louise Jones, May Ashley and Mary L. 
Lamprey; secretary, John G. Moulton; 
treasurer, George L. Lewis; recorder, Frank 
H. Whitmore. 

Rhode Island association: President, 
Bertha H. Lyman; vice-presidents, William 
‘G. Doddard, Luella K. Leavitt; secretary, 
Marion A. Cooke; recorder, Amy C. Wilbur; 
treasurer, Lawrence M. Shaw. 

Old Colony library: President, Mrs Julia 
M. Morton; vice-president, Mrs Jennie L. 
McLaughlen; secretary, Helen A. Brown; 
treasurer, Mrs Hattie A. Cary. 

* * * * * * ae * 

There were 179 trustees, librarians and 
assistants at the second conference of 
librarians held July 9-13 by the Public 
library commission of Massachusetts. 

The commission made it possible for a 
large number of these to attend by pay- 
ing the expense of librarians coming 
from small towns. The program was 


planned especially with the problem of 
the small libraries in mind. 

Alice G. Higgins, of the Boston Athe- 
naeum, presented the need of undertak- 
ing work with children as a continuous 
educational process. 

Miss Donnelly made a strong plea for 
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simplicity in presenting classification and 
cataloging to the public. 

Miss Alice G. Chandler, secretary of 
the Library committee of the Woman’s 
Educational association, gave some prac- 
tical hints out of her adventures as a 
library visitor for the commission. 

H. C. Wellman of Springfield led an 
animated discussion on “Some library 
problems.” 

Miss Benjamin, librarian at Easthamp- 
ton, gave her experiences in helping a 
library with a noble past awaken to the 
responsibilities and opportunities of the 
active present. 

Miss Farrar of Springfield discussed 
the best recent books. 

Mr Lowe of the commission showed 
with lantern slides some methods of 
library advertising. 

Miss Guerrier of the North End 
branch of the Boston public library told 
of opportunities that a librarian may have 
in introducing books and their advan- 
tages to those around them. 

War and the part which librarians may 
play in it came into discussion. 

Miss Arnold of Simmons college 
urged the use of libraries as a center of 
information concerning intelligent con- 
servation of food. 

The work the commission has been do- 
ing was explained and plans for co-oper- 
ative work in the future were discussed. 

Other speakers at the meeting were 
Mr Belden, Dr Le Favour, J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., and Miss Kathleen M. 
Jones. 

There were two round-table discus- 
sions at the commission rooms. 

A reception was given to the members 
of the conference by the Boston public 
library. ; 

Other hosts of the occasion were the 
Public library at Summerville, Simmons 
college, and the Museum of Fine Arts. 


Michigan—The Ann Arbor library club 
has issued an annual report for last 
year’s meetings. The membership is 67 
with an average attendance of 44. The 
work of the year grouped itself around 
the activities of different classes or li- 
braries, presented by those well in- 
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formed. At the closing meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
F. L. D. Goodrich; vice-presidents, 
Miss Gertrude Walter and Miss Ellen 
Hoffman; secretary, Miss Florence 
Peters; treasurer, Mrs Flora Bates. 


Ohio—In co-operation with the state 
department of library organization, dis- 
trict meetings were conducted by the Li- 
brary Extension committee of the Ohio 
library association during May at the 
following places: Springfield, Fremont, 
Coshocton, Kent, Lima and Athens. 

The total attendance at these meetings 
was 220. The meetings were arranged 
expressly to provide for informal con- 
ferences of librarians and trustees, to 
consider practical every-day topics, re- 
lating to the progress and daily needs of 
the libraries of the state. The satisfac- 
tory attendance and general participa- 
tion in the discussion made the district 
meetings successful. 

The subjects discussed were selected 
from a list which had been sent out to 
all the libraries, and which were marked 
by the librarians as being most desirable. 
The topics receiving the greatest con- 
sideration were “The County library,” 
“Library funds,” “Book selection and 
buying” and “Publicity.” 

Marie T. Brown. 
Secretary. 

Pennsylvania—The last meeting of the 
Pennsylvania library club for the season 
of 1916-1917, was held at the H. Jos- 
ephine Widener branch of the Free li- 
brary of Philadelphia on Monday even- 
ing, May 14, 1917, with 145 members 
present. 

Mr Ashhurst presided. 

Twenty-four new members were added 
to the club, and the following officers 
were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year, viz.: 

President, John F. Lewis; first vice- 
president, Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D.; 
second vice-president, IE. Mae Taylor; 
secretary, Jean E. Graffen; treasurer, 
Bertha Seidl Wetzell. 

Dr Thomas Lynch Montgomery, state 
librarian of Pennsylvania, then read 
a very interesting paper on the early 
history of the club, entitled, “In the be- 
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ginning,” in which he very interestingly 
and feelingly traced the history of the be- 
ginning of the club, and its progress down 
to date. 

At the close of Dr Montgomery’s ad- 
dress, Mr Ashhurst resigned the chair to 
John F. Lewis, the newly elected presi- 
dent. The meeting was followed by the 
usual reception. 

Jean E. GRAFFEN, 
Secretary. 

June 20, 1917. 

Tennessee—The Tennessee library asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting June 22, 
1917, .in Louisville, in order that the 
members in attendance might at the same 
time go to the sessions of the American 
library association. The meeting took 
the form of a luncheon, followed by a 
business session, at which the reports of 
officers were accepted. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles D. Johnston, Cossitt 
library, Memphis; first vice-president, 
Miss Dora Sanders, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity library, Nashville; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Louise MacMillan, Chatta- 
nooga public library ; secretary and treas- 
urer, Mary U. Rothrock, Lawson Mc- 
Ghee library, Knoxville. 

Mary U. RorHrock. 

Puget Sound—The Puget Sound li- 
brary club met in Seattle on May 25, 
1917. At the afternoon session, Miss 
Zulema Kostomlatsky, the president, 
addressed the club on “Books and the 
war.” 

E. F. Dahm, instructor in business 
administration at the University of 
Washington, spoke on “Counter service.” 
What the library can learn from efficient 
store service was the point of his talk 
and it was certainly thought-provoking. 

During and after dinner at the Y. W. 
C. A., where the meetings were held, the 
librarians attending took advantage of 
the opportunity to get better acquainted, 
which is, after all, the prime object of the 
club. 

At the evening session, Mrs Edna Ly- 
man Scott gave a delightful talk upon 
“Illustrators of children’s books.” This 
was illustrated with stereopticon slides 
from the collection of Mr Charles E. 
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Rush. A number of children’s books by 
the best illustrators were upon display. 

This, the second meeting of the Puget 
Sound library club, was attended by over 
4100 librarians from western Washington 
and British Columbia. The interest and 
enthusiasm shown were perhaps even 
greater than at the first meeting. Miss 
Mary Lytle, assistant librarian of the Ta- 
coma public library, was elected presi- 
dent. 

Coming meetings 

The semi-annual meeting of the Maine 
library association will be held at Bangor, 
Me., October 25-26. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
library association will be held at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, October 11-12. 


The following state meetings 
scheduled for October: 

Illinois, Decatur 17-19. 

Indiana, Ft. Wayne, 16-18. 

Iowa, Iowa City, 9-11. 

Minnesota, St. Paul, 8-10. 

Ohio, Toledo, 16-18. 

Kansas and Nebraska associations will 
meet also the last part of October. 


The Illinois Library Association 

The Annual meeting will be held at 
Decatur, October 17-19. Special speak- 
ers and their subjects will be R. A. Bow- 
ker, editor of Library Journal, Early days 
of A. L. A.; Victor Yarros, journalist, 
Russia and her outlook; Arnold Joerns, 
Publicity; Virginia Chandler, Our na- 
tion’s defense. 

Headquarters will be at Hotel Or- 
lando. Rooms should be reserved in ad- 
vance. 

The meeting opens with a reception 
on Wednesday evening. 


are 





Interesting Things in Print 


The Public library of Binghamton, 
N. Y., has issued a 19-page list of music 
and musicians. 

A list of books for children, classified 
under subject and somewhat by age, has 
been issued by the Denver public li- 
brary, under the title A gateway to good 
reading. The list was selected by Janet 
Jerome of the Public library, Denver. 
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The Newberry library of Chicago has 
issued, as Bulletin No. 5, a Selected list 
of acquisitions, 1915-’16, with the idea 
of bringing to the attention of scholars 
in Chicago and vicinity some of the more 
important acquisitions of that library 
during the past two years. 


“Books as tools” is the title of a paper 
presented by Zora I. Shields, librarian 
of the Central high school library, 
Omaha, Neb., at the annual meeting of 
the department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., held in Kansas City, Mo., last 
spring. Reprints of this paper have 
been made for the Public library of 
Omaha, by the president of that board. 


The Syracuse Public Library has is- 
sued a memorial to its late librarian, Dr 
E. W. Mundy, in the shape of a book 
of loving remembrances by his friends. 
The little volume gives the personal his- 
tory of Dr Mundy through his long and 
useful life. 


The Library of Congress has issued a 
pamphlet, “The United States at war, 
organizations and literature.” It is an 
attempt to furnish condensed informa- 
tion concerning the war activities of the 
United States. It briefly states the or- 
ganization and activities of the various 
governmental and other bodies which the 
war has called into existence and points 
the way to fuller information where it is 
desired. 


Elements of bibliography is the title 
of a recent publication by the University 
of Chicago press. It is written by Louis 
N. Feipel and has been published for 
the Bibliographical society of America. 
The dissertation keeps well to its title 
and the writer presents just that sort of 
information which those interested will 
find very helpful in their dealings with 
books. Elements of bibliography well 
deserves a place on the required reading 
of every would-be librarian. 


The Bulletin of the Public library of 
Malden, Mass.,- for July, gives an inter- 
esting account of the search for, and the 
finding of, the author of the “Salute to 
the flag,” universally used in the public 
schools through the country. “It is 
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strange that this salute should have been 
in use for 25 years and that 
the name of the author has never been 
asked.” 

After considerable discussion by the 
Boston papers, it was finally discovered 
that the salute originated in the offices 
of the Youth’s Companion. “The salute 
to the flag” was written by the late James 
B. Upham of Malden, in collaboration 
with the editors of the Youth’s Com- 
panion for the Columbus anniversary 
which occurred in October, 1892. 

It was the Companion’s idea that the 
flag should be saluted by all the school 
children in the U. S. The idea was 


carried out and the “Salute the flag” -/ 


was then used for the first time. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. have just issued 
a carefully selected list of books bearing 
on military training and service, which 
will be sent free to librarians on request. 

The University of Illinois is sending 
out two lists of books and bulletins on 
“Foods, their nutritive value and selec- 
ition,” and “Vegetable gardening.” It 
}was the intention that every library in 
| Illinois should have one of these and dis- 
play them in their libraries. 


The Applied Science department of 
Pratt Institute, free library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has issued a list of technical 
books for 1916. This is the ninth an- 
nual issue of these lists, which have 
been of incalculable value not only to 
libraries but to engineering bodies 
generally. The list of 25 pages is ar- 
ranged by subject with sub-classifica- 
tions. In addition an author and title 
index is given. 

The selections in the list were made 
by Mr Donald Hendry, head of the Ap- 
plied Science reference department, 
whose close study of the material and 
subjects with experts using his depart- 
ment, make him doubly effective to 
judge of the best material issued along 
technical lines. 

The list has been prepared with a 
fourfold view of those who are to use 
it. It contains books of elementary na- 
ture, written in the simplest form, and 
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in such manner as to be of general in- 
terest; books treating of details of 
practical application for less experi- 
enced engineers, for those interested in 
municipal affairs, mechanics, artisans, 
students in engineering schools, and 
lastly, representative ‘advanced books 
for engineers and qualified practition- 
ers in special fields. 


Some of the books included in the list 
of books on ‘“‘Foods, their nutritive value 
and selection,” issued by the University 
of Illinois library, which are marked 
“First choice,” are as follows: 


“American Red Cross textbook on home 
dietetics. Fish, 118 p. 17. $1. Practical. 
|-Feeding the family, Rose, 449 p. 717. $2.10. 
Specific directions for feeding individuals of 
different ages or occupations. Long list of 
‘recipes with food values. 
“\Food for the worker, Stern and Spitz, 131 
p. 17. $1. Recipes and menus give amounts 
or each person and costs. 
“\ The fundamental basis of nutrition, Lusk, 
2p. 15. 50c. 
\\ How to cook and why, Condit and Long, 
249 p. 714. $1. 
Nutrition and diet, Conley, 208 p. 713. 60c. 
ee from technical matter, for the use of the 
average housewife. 


yr 
+ 





Interesting New Books 


The following books are among those 
mentioned in the July “Bookman” as 
being most in demand at the book stores 


The Plattsburg manual, by O. O. Ellis: 
and E. B. Garey, 355.51 E53. 
Rhymes of a Red Cross man, by R. W.. 
Service, 811 S49rh. 
Woman, by Vance Thompson, 396 T38. 
An uncensored diary from the Central’ 
empires, by E. D. Bullitt, 940.91 B87. 
God the invisible king, by H, G Wells, 
7 
etter meals for les w 
Green, 641 G83. re 
obilising America, by Arthur B 
355.973 Be. y Arthur Bullard, 
e altar of freedom, by M 
Rinehart, 172.1 R47. Se eee 
e battle of the Somme, by Phili i 
940.913 nt me, by Philip Gibbs, 
hy we are at war, by Wood Wil 
973.9132 U25. e sete a 





Latest War Books 


Ackerman, C. W. Germany the next 
republic? 
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Bullitt, E. D. Uncensored diary from 
the central empires. 
Burke, K. White road to Verdun. 
Chapman, V. Victor Chapman’s let- 
ters from France. 
Chevrillon, A. L. 
war. 
Cobb, I. S. 
sians—”’ 
Currie, J. A. “The Red Watch.” 
Curtin, D. T. Land of deepening 
shadow. 
Erichsen, E. Forced to fight. 
Palmer, F. With our faces in the light. 
Powell, E. A. Italy at war with the 
allies in the west. 


Iengland and the 
“Speaking of Prus- 


Powell, . A. Brothers in arms. 

Raemaekers, L. Raemaekers’ car- 
toons. 

Shepherd, W. G. Confessions of a war 
correspondent. 

“Theta,” ‘pseud. War flying, by a 
pilot. 


Tonybee, A. J. German terror in Bel- 
gium.—Bulletin, Carnegie library, Pitts- 
burgh. 





Some Interesting Books 

Ackerman, C. W. Germany the next 
republic? 

Bjornstad, A. W. 
infantry. 

Brandes, George. The world at war. 

Bullard, A. Mobilising America. 

Cable, B. Grapes of wrath. 

Chapman, V. Victor Chapman’s let- 
ters from France. 

Clark, B. H. Profitable inventions. 

Croft, Terrell. Wiring for light and 
power. 

Dawson, C. W. Carry on; letters in 
war-time. 

Dodson, G. R. 
ligions. 

Doty, M. Z. Short rations; an Ameri- 
can woman in Germany, 1915-’16. 

Empey, A. G. “Over the top; w. 


Small problems for 


The sympathy of re- 


Tommy’s dictionary of the trenches. 
~Flexner, A. The American college; a 
criticism. 
Franks, Mrs T. Q. Household organi- 
zation for war service. 
Grandgent, C. H. Dante. 
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Lanchester, F. W. The flying-machine. 

Levine, I. D. The Russian revolution. 

Locke, W. J. The red planet. 

Lough, W. H. Business finance. 

Mangold, G. B. The challenge of 
Saint Louis. 

Montague, G. H. Business competition 
and the law. 

Moss, J. A. Peace and war duties of 
the enlisted man. 

Poole, E. His family. 

Rolfe, A. L. Interior decoration for 
the small home. 

Steiner, J. F. The Japanese invasion. 

Stevens, W. H. S. Unfair competi- 
tion. 

Thompson, J. J. Social insurance. 

Vanderblue, H. B. Railroad valuation. 

Wells, H. G. God the invisible King. 
. Weyl, W. E. American world poli- 
cies. 

Whiting, A. D. Bandaging.—Bulletin, 
St. Louis public library. 


Publicity Exhibit. 


Mr Joseph L. Wheeler of the Public 
library of Youngstown, Ohio, who pre- 
pared the publicity exhibit for the Louis- 
ville conference, calls attention to some 
facts in regard to the exhibit, and some 
suggestions for further guidance. 

The exhibit is planned to show prin- 
ciples, and should be arranged to carry 
out a definite chain of ideas. Such an 
exhibit must be shown as a collection of 
separate displays of the work of indi- 
vidual libraries. The identity of the 
libraries should be wholly submerged in 
teaching a certain principle or method. 

As a rule material for exhibits should 
be sent in unmounted. It is hoped to pre- 
pare a new publicity exhibit with many 
additional and better samples. 

The present exhibit has been sent to a 
number of places during the summer, and 
is scheduled through October 25th. 

Those interested will help by sending 
in samples which they think as good or 
better than those shown. 

The purpose is to make further exhib- 
its more effective, therefore more useful 
to library workers. 
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Library Schools 
California state library 

The fifth year of the California state 
library school opens September 24, 1917, 
with 11 students from California en- 
rolled. All are graduates from Univer- 
sity of California and except one, of the 
class of 1917. 

In the death of its founder, State- 
Librarian James L. Gillis, the library 
school has suffered an irreparable loss. 
The work of the school will be carried 
on along the lines his plans and ideals 
outlined, under the leadership of Milton 
J. Ferguson, who was appointed as suc- 
cessor to Mr Gillis, August 25. 

The graduates of the class of 1916- 
1917 are all employed in various libraries 
throughout the state. 

Alumni notes 

At the examinations for county li- 
brarians conducted by the Board of 
library examiners in June, the following 
graduates received second grade cer- 
tificates : 

Dorothy L. Clarke, 715, librarian, Plumas 
County free library, Quincy. Mary P. 
Glock, ’15, librarian, Madera County free 
library, Madera. Margaret Hatch, 715, as- 
sistant, State library, Sacramento. Edna S. 
Holroyd, ’15, librarian, Tuolumne County 
free library, Sonora. Marion Schumacher, 
15, librarian, Hanford public library. 

Eunice D. Steele, ’16, has been appointed 
librarian in the Hanford public library, re- 
signing her position as assistant in the 
Kings County free library. 

Of the 41 graduates of the State li- 
brary school, 10 are county library cer- 
tificate holders, while eight are in full 
charge of county libraries. 

Carnegie library 

The Carnegie library school opened 
for its seventeenth year, September 26, 
1917. The school occupies larger quar- 
ters on the second floor of the main 
building of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Junior certificates were awarded to 23 
students of last year’s class, all of whom 
have received appointments to positions. 

Alumnae 

Enid M. Boli, ’15-16, has resigned her 
position as assistant in the South Side 
branch children’s room, Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, to go to France. 

Jessie M. Carson, ’02, has been granted 
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leave of absence from the New York public 
library to become associated with The Na- 
tional League for Women’s Service, New 
York City. 

Mary F. Cox, 14-15, has resigned her posi- 
tion of children’s librarian of the Public 
library, Jacksonville, III. 

Stella T. Doane, 714-15, has resigned from 
the staff of the New York public library to 
become librarian of the Normal school, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Marie L. Fisher, ’10, has been made libra- 
rian of the West End branch of the Car- 
negie li®ary of Pittsburgh. 

Grace N. Gilleland, ’15, was married in 
July to James C. McGregor. 

Louise Hamilton, ’15-16, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian in the Public 
library, Tacoma, Wash. 

Margaret Hess Hoffman, ’15-16, has re- 
signed from her position of assistant chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 

Ruth G. Hopkins, ’02-03, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the Reuben 
McMillan free library, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Isabel McConnell, 716, was married in July 
to J. Milton Ronsheim. 

Mary R. Moorhead, 713-14, has resigned 
as assistant in the children’s department of 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh to be- 
come assistant in the Schenley High School 
library, Pittsburgh. 

Myrtie A. Northrop, ’12-13, was married 
in August to Louis F. Hanse. At home 
cards announce The Carrollton, 80 Willow 
street, Waterbury, Conn. 

Ruth Price, ’12-13, has resigned from the 
staff of the Detroit public library. 

Muriel R. Samson, 713-14, was married in 
August to Brady R. Jordan. 

Catherine M. Schwartz, ’10, has resigned 
as children’s librarian of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh to accept a position on 
the staff of the New York public library. 

Alice Stoeltzing, ’14-15, has been made 
assistant in the children’s department of 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

Katherine E. Williams was married in 
August to George Locke Watson. 

Mary S. Wilkinson, ’10-11, has resigned 
from the staff of the St. Louis public library 
to become assistant in the children’s depart- 
ment of the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

Drexel Institute school 

Miss Elizabeth V. Clark, Drexel, ’00, 
president of the Drexel institute library 
school alumni association, has resigned 
as librarian of Drexel institute. After 
giving a course of lectures on children’s 
reading in the summer school at the 
Woman’s college of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware, Miss Clark plans to spend 
some time resting and traveling before 


resuming library work. 
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Miss Mary Z. Cruice, Drexel, 96, has 
resigned her position with the H. W. 
Wilson Co., to accept the position of 
librarian of the American Catholic his- 
torical society at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Isabel Du Bois, Drexel, ’11, has 
resigned as children’s librarian of the 
Adriance memorial library to ‘become 
children’s librarian of the Yorkville 
branch, New York public library. 

Miss Ora Ioneene Smith, Drexel, ’03, 
for the past four years chief of the 
Order division, Library of the Wiscon- 
sin historical society at Madison, has re- 
signed. Miss Smith expects to spend 
the summer in Virginia and South Caro- 
lina and to return to library work in 
the fall. 


New York public library 


Mr Root’s leave of absence expires 
September 1 and he will resume his work 
in Oberlin. Mr Ernest J. Reece, the 
newly appointed principal, will begin 
work next term. 

Other changes should be noted. The 
most important is the retirement of 
Miss Catherine S. Tracey, who resigned 
her position early in June. 

Miss Helen Peck Young, who has 
served for two years as secretary to the 
school, has also retired in order to ac- 
cept the secretaryship of another edu- 
cational institution. 

Miss Isabella M. Cooper, who has 
carried, in addition to the heavy respon- 
sibilities connected with the central cir- 
culation room of the New York public 
library, the work of instruction in cata- 
loging in the school, lays down that work 
and will devote all her time to central 
circulation. 

To fill the places caused by these res- 
ignations the following have been ap- 
pointed: Miss Mary E. Hyde comes to 
the school as instructor in cataloging. In 
addition to this work she will also carry 
a part of the work laid down by Miss 
Tracey in library economy. 

Miss Marie A. Newberry takes a part 
of the work formerly carried by Miss 
Tracey and is to be the supervisor of 
the training class of the New York pub- 
lic library, which is again to be placed 


under the general oversight of the di- 
rector of this school. 

The period of preliminary instruction 
and practice for entering students who 
lack library experience opened on Sep- 
tember 10, and continued for two weeks. 
Eleven students were enrolled for this 
work. Supplementing actual practice 
and observation with a number of lec- 
tures explaining the more simple library 
terms and processes was under the di- 
rection of Miss Marie Newberry of the 
library school staff. It is believed that 
the new feature will prepare beginners 
more effectively for the regular school 
instruction, and will help to put the mem- 
bers of the entering class more nearly on 
common footing. 

Advanced courses 

Twenty-six holders of certificates from 
the Library school of the New York pub- 
lic library and from other library schools 
are expected to register for the advanced 
courses. These courses entail the attend- 
ance of the student at four class hours 
per week, and are arranged for the bene- 
fit of persons who wish to continue 
library training while holding positions 
on the staff of the New York public 
library or at other libraries in the Greater 
New York district. 

Training class 

With the opening of the new school 
year, the supervision of the New York 
Public Library training class was taken 
over by the Library school. A curricu- 
lum covering eight months has been 
planned by the school and library in co- 
operation, and the class is to be under 
the direction of Miss Newberry, of the 
Library school faculty. 

The relation of the training class to the 
Library school consists only in the fact 
that it is supervised by the school fac- 
ulty and directed by a member of that 
faculty. 

Sigrid Holt, ’16-17, has taken a position 
in the Missionary Research library, New 
York city. 

Elizabeth Hoyt, ’16-17, has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Dorothy Watson, ’16-17, has accepted a 
position with the American Society for 
Civil Engineers. 

ERNEsT J. REECE, 
Principal. 
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New York state library 

The commencement exercises of the 
New York State library school were held 
June 15. Ellen F. Adams officially pre- 
sented the rug which is the gift of both 
classes to the school. 

The degree of bachelor of library sci- 
ence was conferred on 10 students. 

The degree of master of library sci- 
ence was conferred on John Boynton 
Kaiser, now librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Tacoma, Washington. 

The annual address on the “Amateur 
professional,” was given by Dr Harry 
Lyman Koopman, librarian of Brown 
university. Dr Koopman was associated 
as lecturer with the first class of the 
school at Columbia College library. 


H. L. Koopman’s lecture ; 
Dr Koopman stated that the difference 
between amateur and professional is not, 
as in sport, the question of receiving pay, 
but of the spirit in which the work is 
done. There is no reason why the two 
aspects should not be combined. The 
outgo of the amateur spirit is devotion 
to work and sense of obligation and 
honor and the income is recognition 
which faithful work always brings to 
the inner consciousness in the happiness 
found in the output of work and as a 
by-product the forgetfulness of trouble 
in times of affliction like the present. Li- 
brarianship is a profession both learned 
and human. The librarian must never 
grow away from knowledge or from men 
and women and must always keep up 
with the profession. The effect on the 
personal self is very marked in the en- 
thusiasm and strong sense of duty shown 
by those in the profession and success is 
shown in the power which the work gives 
to both body and mind. The tribute of 
Dante to his teacher was quoted as an 
example of the gratitude the students felt 
toward their instructors. The teacher’s 
attitude was defined as one of unfailing 
interest in the progress and success of 
the former students mingled with some 
envy as the new graduate set foot on the 
pathway of their great venture. 


Herman O. Parkinson, president of the 
class of 1918, has joined one of the ambu- 
lance units of the Medical reserve corps and 
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expects soon to be in active field service. 
Donald B. Gilchrist (B. L. S. 1915), who 
served on the Mexican border with the 
Minnesota national guard last summer, has 
been commissioned a lieutenant in the U. S. 
field artillery. Carlton B. Joeckel (B. L. S. 
1910) and Harold L. Leupp (1904) are in 
training camps in California, and Edmund 
L. Pearson (B. L. S. 1904) is spending his 
second summer of training at Plattsburg 
Paul North Rice (class of 1912) is also in 
training. Walter L. Runyan, who began 
the present summer session, left to enlist 
in field service and at least one of the men 
admitted to the class entering this fall has 
withdrawn to enlist in army service. John 
T. Fitzpatrick, law librarian of the New 
York state library, who for several years 
has been in charge of the Legislative 
reference practice, is in training at Madison 
barracks. The school will be grateful for 
information relating to any other former 
student at present engaged in state or na- 
tional military service. v 
F. K. WALTER. 
Prate institute 

It seems a far cry to June, 1916, but 
for the sake of finishing the record of 
the school year, 1916-1917, it is neces- 
sary to state that Commencement and 
the Graduates’ supper occurred on that 
date. The bronze memorial tablet in 
Miss Plummer’s memory (for an illus- 
tration of which see the frontispiece of 
“Public libraries” for July) was pre- 
sented by a committee of the Gradu- 
ates’ association just before the supper. 
Reunions were held of the classes of 
1897 and 1907, and many absent mem- 
bers were represented by letters. The 
class of 1917 presented the school with | 
two silver serving trays for use at the 
teas. 

The school was represented at the 
Louisville conference by vice-director 
and Miss Gooch, twenty-five graduates 
being present at the school dinner. 

The Handbook of the Graduates’ 
association was issued in July, but so 
many changes have occurred during 
the summer that it is already out of 
date. 

The season of 1917-1918 opened on 
September 17. 

Marriages 

Miss Adah Durand, ’08, librarian of the 
Public library, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
to Lester Scott Chidlow, July 8. “At home, 
Baltic, Montana, after the war.” 
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Anne O. Shivers, ’08, librarian of the 
Perth Amboy public library, to Marshall 
Elliott Stewart on June 12. At home, 45 
Woodruff Place, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Minnie W. Leatherman, ’09, secretary, 
North Carolina library commission, to Ed- 
ward R. Blanton, July 3. Mrs Blanton will 
continue her work with the Commission un- 
til after the war. 

Florence M. Scott, 714, librarian of the 
Public library at Meadville, Pa., to John 
W. Mott, on June 16. At home, 816 West 
Spring street, Lima, Ohio. 

Grace B. Morgan, ’15, cataloger, Y. M. 


Mercantile library, Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Reuben A. Holden, Jr. on August 18. 
Positions 


Lena G. Towsley, ’13, an assistant in 
the library of Clark college, Worcester, 
has taken a position as cataloger in the 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 

Gladys E. Schummers, ’15, assistant li- 
brarian, Mechanics Institute library, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been made head of 
Fair Haven branch of the New Haven pub- 
lic library. : 

Mary L. Dodd, ’16-17, has been made li- 
brarian of the Davenport library at Bath, 
N. Y. 

Clara Gravez, ’16, has been appointed 
cataloger at the Washington State college, 
Pullman, Wash. 

Beulah G. Murray, ’16, has resigned from 
the Normal school library at Oshkosh, 
Wis., and has returned to the staff of the 
Carnegie library at Pittsburgh, Pa. aa 

The following additional positions 
have been taken by members of the 
class of 1917: 

Frank V. Anderson, assistant, 
United Engineering Societies library, 
New York. 

Claire N. Atwate, senior assistant, 
Brooklyn public library. 

Mary A. Johnson, assistant, circula- 
tion department, New York public li- 
brary. 

Grace E. Winton, assistant librarian, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Mabel Wood, Cleveland public li- 
brary. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
Riverside library service school 

The following teachers were on the 
list of instructors in the summer session 
of the school: Joseph F. Daniels; 
Lillian L. Dickson; Julia E. Elliott, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Helen Evans, San José, Calif. ; 
W. Elmo Reavis, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Adeline B. Zachert, Rochester, N. Y.; 
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Eva West; Bessie Sargeant Smith (two 
lectures), Cleveland public library. There 
were 32 students: California, 19; Texas, 
3; Colorado, 2; Arizona, 2; Montana, 
Washington, Michigan, and Illinois, 1 
each. 

Ruth Anderson, ’17 winter session, has 
been appointed librarian at Hermosa 
Beach. 

Alice Butterfield, head cataloger, Riv- 
erside public library, and frequently a 
teacher in the school, will be gone three 
months in the east visiting in New York 
and Pennsylvania. Miss Butterfield is a 
graduate of Wilson College, Pa., and 
will be present at her class reunion. 

Ruth Inwood, ’14-15 long course, is 
now Mrs Harry Charles Drown. She 
was married, June 9. 

Harriet Ferguson, ’15-16 long course, 
was married in May at Grand Cajfion. 
She is now Mrs C. S. Henderson and 
lives in Riverside. 

Mrs Jessamine Abbott, long course, 
16-17, has been appointed librarian of 
the University of California Citrus Ex- 
periment station, Riverside. 

The summer school luncheon was held 
on July 26, with about 70 students and 
visitors present. 

Plans are being perfected by which 
floor space will be available for a much 
larger school, October, 1918. 

The teachers and lecturers for the 
winter school will be announced in 
October and November, 1917. 

J. F. Daniels visited several eastern 
library schools during June and attended 
the conference of the A. L. A. at Louis- 
ville. 

JosepH F. DANIELs. 
Simmons college 

The summer class in library science 
opened July 2 with a registration of 11 
in the course in library work with chil- 
dren and 16 in that in cataloging and 
classification. 

Several of the class attended a session 
of the Plymouth meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts library club on July 6 and many 
attended sessions of the conference held 
at the college. 

The conference held this year for the 
second time, at Simmons, under the joint 
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auspices of the college and the Massa- 
chusetts public library commission, on 
July 10-12, was very successful, both in 
the program presented and in the attend- 
ance, which outran expectations, the 
registration exceeding 100 the first day 
and increasing throughout the session. 

Mildred Fuller, ’10, and Arthur Balkam 
Taylor were married June 17. 

Marjorie Underwood, ‘15, was married 
June 27 to Charles McIntire Taylor. 

Minnie Burke, ’1l, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as cataloger in the Milton public 
library. 

Theresa Stuart, ’08, has been appointed on 
the Maine library commission. 

Mary Talbot, ’12, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as general assistant in the New 
Haven public library. 

Constance Ashenden, ’14, has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian and secretary in 
the Peabody museum, Harvard university. 

Mary Nimms, ’16, has been admitted to 
the children’s training course in the Cleve- 
land public library. 

Mary Raymond, ’15-’16, has received an 
appointment as cataloger in the McGill uni- 
versity library. 

Katharine Cowles, ’16-’17, has accepted a 
position as cataloger of the Vail collection 
of the Massachusetts institute of tech- 
nology. 

Dorothy Davis, ’16-’17, has been appoint- 
ed first assistant in the Newport, Rhode 
Island, public library. 

Genevieve Drake, ’16-’17, has accepted an 
appointment as general assistant in the 
Dayton, Ohio, public library. 

Dorothy Higgins, 16-17, has accepted a 
position as cataloger in the Chicago uni- 
versity library. 

Pearl Mason, 17, has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian in the Leominster, Mass., 
public library. 

Margaret Sheffield, ’16-’17, has accepted 
the position as head of the Congress branch 
of the New Haven public library. 

Idelle Tapley, ’17, has been appointed in 
the cataloging department of the Chicago 
university library. 

Margaret Wood, ’17, has received an ap- 
pointment as general assistant in the Public 
library of Gardner, Mass. : 

At the commencement this year the 
degree of Master of Science in the li- 
brary school was conferred upon Miss 
Theodora Kimball, of the class of 08. 
Her major subject was a Classification 
and bibliography of city planning, and 
her minor a thesis on landscape archi- 
tecture. 

June RICHARDSON Downntty, 
Director. 
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Syracuse university 

The students of the Library school 
participated in the commencement of the 
university which was held on June 13. 
Unusual interest was given to the exer- 
cises by the presence of Governor Whit- 
man, who received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, and of several military officers 
from the large training and re-mount 
camp lately established on the state fair 
grounds at Syracuse. 

The commencement address was given 
by the Rev. Dr Edwin Holt Hughes, 
Bishop of the Methodist church, on the 
subject “The perils of knowledge.” 

The graduates of all the colleges and 
schools of the university numbered 680, 
of whom 19 were from the library school. 
Diplomas were awarded to 9 of these, 
and certificates to 10. 

University of Wisconsin 

The eleventh year of the schoo: 
ended officially on June 20. The gradu- 
ation exercises took place on Thurs- 
day evening, June 14. Judge Emil 
Baensch of Manitowoc, chairman of 
the Free library commission, pre- 
sided. Hon C. P. Cary, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, gave a 
brief talk, emphasizing the importance 
of acquainting children and adults with 
knowledge of sources of information 
that are contained in reference books. 
The principal address was delivered by 
Justice M. B. Rosenberry of the Wis- 
consin supreme court. 

Certificates were granted to 35 stu- 
dents and the four honorariums, of five 
dollars each, presented by Mr Bowker, 
were awarded. These were bestowed for 
excellence in the best “possible purchase 
file,’ Laura S. Caton on Feminism and 
Emmo O. Hance on Books for house 
builders; and for the best bibliographies, 
Lillian S. Moehlman on Shakespeare 
literature of the Tercentenary year and 
Harriet T. Root on English furniture 
designers of the Eighteenth century. 
Students receiving honorable mention 
in bibliographic work were Charlotte H. 
Clark on English essay periodicals of the 
eighteenth century, Mae E. Foley on 
Some American Newspaper humorists, 
Mildren F. Goodnow on Library ex- 
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tension in American public libraries 
since 1900, and Madeline S. Scanlan on 
Women and the war. An informal re- 
ception concluded the exercises, which 
were largely attended. 

Entrance examinations for the class 
of 1918 were given on June 8, with 68 
applicants taking the examinations, an 
unusual number being students in the 
University, who desire to elect library 
training in their senior year. 

A Wisconsin library school dinner was 
held on June 21 at the Seelbach, Louis- 
ville. Roll call by classes showed the 
following alumni present: Ada J. Mc- 
Carthy, ’07; Helen Turvill, 08; Winnie 
Bucklin, 09; Blanch L. Unterkircher, 
"10; Pauline J. Fihe and Margaret 
Greene, 11; Mary L. Hicks, Marion E. 
Potts and Elizabeth C. Ronan, ’12; 
Louise R. Craig and Leila A. Janes, 13; 
Callie Wieder, 714; Alma P. Brunsell, 
Nina Fjeldstad and Rumana McManis, 
15; Alta D. Fifield, Georgia G. Mac- 
Afee and Elizabeth Ohr, ’16. The fol- 
lowing were elected officers: 

President, Blanch L. Unterkircher, Su- 
perior; vice-president, Georgie G. MacAfee, 
Evansville, Ind.; secretary, Helen Turvill, 
Madison;. treasurer, Elizabeth C. Ronan, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Helen D. Graves, 13, has been made 
assistant librarian of the Illinois State 
normal university. 

Catherine E. Head, ’15, was married 
June 23 to Thomas E. Coleman of Madi- 
son. 

Stewart Williams, ’15, has been ap- 
pointed Legislative reference librarian 
at Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Gertrude Ludlow Ellison, ’16, assist- 
ant reference librarian in the Duluth 
public library, died June 16, 1917. This 
record of Miss Ellison’s death is made 
with deep sadness, as it is the first break 
in the circle of the graduates of the 
school. 

Corinne Carlson, 17, has received ap- 
pointment as assistant in the Detroit 
public library. 

Lillian S. Moehlman, ’17, has accepted 
a place in the Madison free library. 

Florence E. Price, ’17, has joined the 
staff of the Des Moines public library. 


The summer session 
The twenty-second summer session of 
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the Library school opened Monday, 
June 25, Miss Hazeltine in charge. 

Two courses were offered, the usual 
one for librarians and assistants in small 
public libraries, and a second one for 
school librarians. The variation in the 
two courses is slight. Matters of admin- 
istration, book selection, duplication of 
books, etc., marked the difference in the 
two courses. 

There was a total registration of 36 
for the session, one of the largest ses- 
sions the school has ever had. It was 
almost wholly a Wisconsin session, as 
the summer school aims to be. There 
were 29 registered from the state, one 
each from Michigan, New York, Idaho, 
Alabama, Missouri and two from IIli- 
nois. 





Summer Schools 
Chautauqua 

The usual successful summer library 
schools was held with an enthusiastic 
group of students. 

An important step was the adoption 
of a plan which provides that the 
course in library instruction of Chau- 
tauqua Institute will be arranged so 
that hereafter each year’s course will 
be counted toward a final credit, en- 
abling the students to secure in the four 
year’s study at the summer school, the 
equivalent instruction given in a stand- 
ard library school in one full year’s 
course of instruction. Credit will be al- 
lowed on work already accomplished 
satisfactorily. The new course will be- 
gin with the summer term of 1918. 
Mary E. Downey is director of the 
school. 

University of Illinois 

The seventh annual summer library 
school opened June 18 and closed July 27. 
The principal instructors were Miss 
Ethel Bond and Miss Sabra W. Vought, 
members of the Library School faculty, 
and Miss Wilma L. Shelton was reviser. 
Miss Eva Cloud, librarian of Kewanee 
public library, gave ten lectures with 
assigned readings and problems on li- 
brary work with children. 

Twenty-nine students were in attend- 
ance, twenty-one of whom were from 
Illinois libraries. Other states repre- 
sented were Arkansas, Indiana (2), 
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Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Oklahoma. Twenty-one students came 


from public libraries; two from Normal 
school libraries; two from college libra- 
ries; three from high school libraries 
and one from a Theological seminary li- 
brary. Ten students were librarians; 
seven, assistant librarians; six, general 
assistants; one, a branch librarian; two, 
loan desk attendants; two, teacher libra- 
rians; and one, a children’s librarian. 
As in previous years enrollment was re- 
stricted to those who were regularly en- 
gaged in library work, and graduation 
from a high school was also required. 
Of the students, eight were college gradu- 
ates and one was a graduate of a Nor- 
mal School. 

Ninety hours of class work were given 
during the summer session for each of 
which an average of two hours prepara- 
tion by the student was required. The 
ninety hours were divided as follows: 
cataloging 18 hours; classification 12 
hours; reference work 12 hours; book 
selection 12 hours; children’s work 12 
hours; order, accession, shelf, etc., 12 
hours; library administration, extension 
and general lecture 12 hours. 

In addition to the general class work 
on Book selection, lectures were given 
by lecturers from outside the Library 
school. 

During the fifth week of the course a 
Conference of the librarians of East 
Central Illinois was held at the Univer- 
sity. Talks were given and discussions 
led by Miss Anna May Price, secretary 
of the Library Extension commission, 
Springfield; Miss Ida Wright, assistant 
librarian, Springfield public library; 
Miss Lydia M. Barrette, librarian, Jack- 
sonville public library; and Miss Kate 
D. Ferguson, librarian, Douglas Town- 
ship library, Gilman. The sessions were 
attended by the students and faculty. 

The Library club gave an at home to 
the students, July 11, in the Woman’s 
building; they were given personally 
conducted tours of the Agricultural Col- 
lege fields and barns, and of the Engi- 
neering College shops and laboratories ; 
and, most interesting of all, by the spe- 
cial permission of the Commandant they 
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were admitted to Chanute aviation train- 
ing field at Rantoul. 

The following students came from 
Illinois libraries: Helen L. Grear, Mrs 
Nettie E. Martin, Hazel Tucker, Harry 
T. Stock, A. M., Mrs Harriet B. Cook, 
Nelle M. Farthing, Inez C. Potter, Mrs 
Lizzie Lane, Alice Warren, B. Lit., Ruth 
E. Carlson, Marie Caton, Edith A. Kopf, 
Alice M. Smith, Ruth W. Colman, Fanny 
Snyder, Norma Bell, A. B., Florence 
Bailey, Susie Clarke, A. B., Marjorie 
Hutchins, B. Mus., Agatha A. Roemer, 
Nell C. Strang. P. L. Wrnpsor, 

Director. 
University of Iowa 

The sixteenth session of the Iowa 
summer school for library training was 
held June 18-July 27, at the University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 

The corps of instructors included Miss 
Harriet E. Howe, director; Miss Julia 
A. Robinson, instructor in library admin- 
istration; Miss Blanche V. Watts, in- 
structor in cataloging and _ reference 
work; Miss Grace Shellenberger, instruc- 
tor in children’s literature; Miss Ada 
Nelson, instructor in minor topics and re- 
viser; and Miss Jane E. Roberts as resi- 
dent director. 

The list of special lecturers included 
Professor H. G. Plum of the University ; 
Miss Lutie E. Stearns, Miss Bessie Sar- 
geant Smith, Mr. George B. Utley, the 
American Library Association ; Mr John- 
son Brigham, Miss Grace D. Rose, who 
brought a report of the A. L. A,; 
Miss Ada J. McCarthy, Miss Grace Swit- 
zer, Miss Reba Davis of the Iowa com- 
mission; Miss Hortense Stetler, and Miss 
Hazel Clark of the Iowa commission, 
who spoke on the problems met by an 
organizer. A great deal of the success 
of the session was due to the enthusiasm 
aroused by these speakers. 

Of the list of 22 students registered 
for the regular course this summer, three 
were from South Dakota and three 
others were in charge of high school 
libraries. The rest of the class were, with 
one exception, from public libraries of 
Iowa. 

During the session the class contrib- 
uted $22 toward patriotic service. 

Harriet E. Howe, Director. - 
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Library Facilities and Course of Study 
in Library Training in Port- 
land, Oregon 

The school department of the Portland 
public library is organized to provide 
home reading, reference and pedagogical 
books, magazines and pictures for the 
schools of Portland and Multnomah 
County and to teach pupils how to make 
use of these educational tools and to en- 
joy good literature. 

A staff of nine school librarians is 
employed by the public library, the head 
school librarian being in the employ of 
the schools. 

The books, except the initial purchase 
and supplementary sets, have been 
bought by the library and the furniture 
by the schools. Four of the high schools 
have library rooms and librarians. One 
large grade school at a distance from a 
branch library has a library and a librar- 
ian. 

All rooms are entitled to class room 
libraries chosen by the librarian, and 
traveling libraries chosen by the teacher, 
according to needs. Every teacher is ex- 
pected to draw freely upon the public li- 
brary for the home reading of the pupils 
and for school reference. 

Advance notice and introduction slips 
are provided to each teacher upon re- 
quest. An advance notice slip notifies 
the librarian in the branch or school li- 
brary in time to have the material on 
hand when the pupils come for their ref- 
erences. 

The introduction slip is given to a 
pupil when he is sent to the library for 
special work. 

The teachers are asked to come to the 
Central library as soon as their work is 
assigned to select their traveling libraries 
so that the schools may be supplied 
promptly. A teacher may have one or 


more traveling libraries of five or more 
books at any time during the year. 
Principals may have traveling libraries 
of pedagogical books and general refer- 
ence books, to supplement the small de- 


posit libraries that are being gradually 
built up in each school. At present these 
deposit libraries consist of an encyclo- 
pedia, books of games and primary 
music. 

All books sent to the school, with but 
few exceptions, are to be issued for 
home reading. The teachers act as li- 
brarians for their pupils, issuing the 
books regularly. The name of the child 
taking the book, with the date issued and 
the date returned, is to be placed upon 
card provided. The record cards are to 
be kept tied to avoid loss and confusion. 
Teachers are not fined for lost books, but 
are expected to collect fines from the 
pupils and to take all reasonable care of 
the books. The rules affecting books ex- 
posed to contagion, and the prices of lost 
books, will be furnished upon applica- 
tion. The wrapping paper and card are 
to be saved for the return. Packages are 
to be securely wrapped with record cards 
inside. 

In the school department at the Cen- 
tral library, and in the branches, teachers 
may draw their professional books. 
Special time of one or two months is 
given to teachers on their personal card. 
As long time is given at the first issue, 
the books marked Teacher’s Time must 
be brought to the library for renewal. 
This is a variation from the regular rule. 

Books taken on the personal card are 
to be returned on or before the date 
stamped on the card and fines are 
charged for overdue books. 


Course of study in library training 


A librarian will visit each classroom 
from the first to the fifth grades at least 
once each year to give a library lesson. 
A librarian will give at least one lesson 
to each sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
at the Central library or a branch. The 
teacher is asked to follow up this in- 
struction. 

Special features have been developed 
in certain places chosen as experiment 
stations. 
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In two schools, groups of pupils from 
the fifth grade up are scheduled in the 
library for one period every other week. 
The librarian varies the hour’s program. 
Sometimes the class is given technical 
instruction on the use of catalogs and 
reference books; sometimes the pupils 
read whatever they choose, the librarian 
quietly noting their interests. The ob- 
ject of the free reading period is to find 
out where the pupils are and later to help 
them to make better use of their time 
without losing the spontaneity of real 
choice. 

In two other schools the teachers are 
taking charge of the hour in the library, 
making use of this opportunity chiefly 
for supervised study. 

Where there is a special teacher of 
reading the books for home reading for 
the grades which she teaches are issued 
by her. 

A class in literature for children is of- 
fered to the teachers each year by the 
school librarian. 

First grade 
Part 1. Care of books: 

a. Clean hands. Good bookmark. 

b. The rainy day. 

c. Definite place for books at home. 
Part 2. Classroom library: 

*a. Talk on individual books. 
phasize nursery rhymes. 

b. Tell a story. Read a poem. 

Second grade 
Part 1. Care of books: 

a. Review first grade work. 

b. Name parts of a book. Show how 
to open it, how to hold it and how 
to turn the pages. Tell the story 
of the Maxson bookmark. Ex- 
plain reasons for rules and fines. 

Part 2. Classroom library: 
*a. Talk on individual books. 
phasize memorizing poems. 

b. Tell a story. Read a poem. 

Third grade 


Em- 


Em- 


Part 1. Care of books and title study: 
a. Review second grade work. 
b. Neat arrangement of book shelf. 
c. Book covers and illustrations. 
d. Explain title. Distribute books, 


asking each child to read title of 
his book. Which books have the 
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most interesting names? How to 
name dolls and pets for famous 
characters. 
Part 2. Classroom library: 
*a, Talk on individual books. 
phasize memorizing poems. 
b. Read a poem. 


Fourth grade 

a. Review of third grade work. 

b. Explain authorship. Develop by 
questions the idea of ownership in 
compositions and books. Look 
for author’s name in_ several 
places. Importance of knowing 
something about the author. 
Courtesy to author in handling 
book. . Author is speaking through 
the printed page. Distinguish 
publisher from author. 

c. Author games. Have child recite 
alphabet. Have children arrange 
themselves in a line by surnames. 
Have six children impersonate 
favorite books, arranging them- 
selves by authors. Let each child 
arrange three books by authors. 
Let each child write three authors’ 
names alphabetically on the black- 
board. Use slips. 

Part 2. Classroom library: 

*a. Talk on individual books. 
phasize humor. 

b. Read a poem. 


Fifth grade 
Part 1. How to use books: 
a. Explain contents from text book 
or reference book. 
b. Explain index. 
Part 2. Classroom library: 
*a. Talk on individual books. 
phasize heroes and biography. 
b. Read heroic poem or ballad. 


Sixth grade 
Part 1. How to use the library cata- 
log. Lesson given by children’s 
librarian at central or branch li- 
brary. 
a. Subject 


Em- 


Em- 


Em- 


1) Give 


classification : 


out full classification sheets, 2) 
draw analogy between contents of 
a book and classification of a li- 
brary, 3) 


see that every pupil 
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knows the meaning of each di- 
vision, 4) develop reason for sub- 
ject arrangement of a library, 5) 
distinguish between subject and 
title of a book. 
Card catalog: 1) Draw analogy 
between index of a book and card 
catalog of a library, 2) tell 
why cards are used, 3) value of 
dictionary form and necessity of 
knowing alphabet, 4) author, title 
and subject cards, 5) cross refer- 
ence cards for name and subject. 
6) Aids: Drawer labels, guide 
cards, call number for fiction, call 
number for non-fiction. 
c. Exercise of five questions in find- 
ing books by means of catalog. 
d. Number and catalog games may 
be played. 
Part 2. Classroom library: 
*a. Talk on individual books. Empha- 
size travel. 
b. Read poem. 





Seventh grade 
Part 1. How to use the general refer- 
ence books : 
a. Dictionary. 
b. Encyclopedia. 
Part 2. Classroom library: 
*a. Talk on individual books. 
phasize music and art. 
b. Read a poem. 


Eighth Grade 


Em- 


Part 1. Periodical indexes: 
a. Development of the periodical in- 
dex. 
Pools. 


Reader’s Guide. 
b. Use of Reader’s Guide. 
1) Arrangement like 
catalog. 
2) Author entry. 
3) Title entry. 
4) Subject entry. 
5) Reference to periodicals. 
a) Abbreviation of name. 
b) Volume number. 
c) Paging. 
d) Date. 
6) Books indexed 
Guide. 
Part 2. Classroom library: 


dictionary 


in Reader’s 
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phasize history and standard fic- 
tion. 

b. Read a poem. 


*a. Talk on individual books. 





A recent action by the School board 
and Library board of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, marks a definite advance in the 
status of high school libraries in that 
city. The high school librarians have 
been placed on the same salary schedule 
as high school teachers, with practically 
the same hours and vacations, except 
insofar as the library may require at- 
tention. The appropriation for books 
for circulation will be taken care of by 
the public library without expense to the 
schools, except for supplies. 





A joint committee on the relations be- 
tween the libraries and schools in St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed by Dr 
John W. Withers, superintendent of in- 
struction, and Dr Arthur E. Bostwick, 
librarian of the Public library, each of 
whom has named five members of his 
staff. This committee will consider from 
time to time matters that touch the do- 
main of both library and school and 
make recommendations to the superin- 
tendent of instruction and the librarian. 
In this way it is expected that much red 
tape will be cut and that both library and 
school will have fuller knowledge of what 
is going on at present and what is 
planned for the future in both institu- 
tions. 





The following statement is included in 
a pamphlet sent by the State department 
of Education to the high school princi- 
pals of Wisconsin: 

Beginning with the school year 1919-’20, it 
is expected that every high school in the 
state will employ a teacher librarian who 
has had the library training represented by the 
course for teacher librarians in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, or its equivalent. Princi- 
pals of high schools should plan to meet 
this requirement by that date, or sooner if 
feasible. 


*Lists of books are furnished each grade 
in a reading course. Talks are given on 
these books. 
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News From the Field 
East 
Robert M. McCurdy, B. L. S., N. Y. 
State, 03, is organizing the library of 
the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


Miss Gertrude F. White, children’s 
librarian in the Public library, New 
Haven, Conn., for many years, was mar- 
ried to George D. Ford, June 13. 


Dorothy M. Stearns, N. Y. State, ’16- 
17, has been appointed cataloger in the 
Silas Bronson library, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Miss Josephine H. Thomas, who has 
been assistant children’s librarian for 
two years, has been promoted to succeed 
Miss White. 

Miss Caroline A. Blanchard, for many 
years librarian of the Tufts library, Wey- 
mouth, Mass., died in June at Worces- 
ter, Mass., after a long illness. She was 
a former member of the A. L. A. and 
Massachusetts library association. 


The report of the Vermont library 
commission, 1916-1917, records 38 libra- 
ries visited, 10 libraries receiving tech- 
nical aid and 18 teachers-training classes 
visited. Close co-operation in these meet- 
ings and work is kept up with the Ver- 
mont library association. There were 18 
exhibits of pictures and books held. A 
campaign to establish libraries in towns 
without them was conducted. A large 
number of boy scouts pamphlets, “Blow- 
ing out the boy’s brains,” and a letter 
about Good ‘book week, were sent to sev- 
eral hundred effective points. 

There were 420 book collections and 
133 picture collections sent out from the 
traveling libraries’ department, which 
now has a total of 13,140 books and 9371 
mounted pictures. 

Service has been rendered to the Ver- 
mont National Guard and collections of 
books have been lent to Fort Ethan 
Allen. Twelve booklists were compiled 
and distributed. The Kellogg-Hubbard 
library of. Montpelier supplemented the 
work with schools, clubs, etc. 

A gift of $100, to be used for “lux- 
uries” in the traveling library depart- 
ment, was given by Miss Emily D. Proc- 
tor. A gift from the Vermont Feder- 
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ation of women’s clubs for a_ school 
library for district school use, makes the 
fourth collection given by them. 

There were 60 active town libraries 
aided by gifts of money and three towns 
received, each, $100 in books to aid in 
establishment. The state institutions 
have received books and magazines to the 
amount of $200. The appropriation voted 
for the coming year is $7,500. The com- 
mission offices will probably occupy quar- 
ters in the new state building in October. 


By the will of the late James F. Eaton, 
of Malden, Mass., the Public library has 
received a bequest of $5,000. An addi- 
tional sum of $1,000 was given to the 
city, the income from which is to be 
used for the purchase of books for the 
Maplewood fire station. Mr Eaton was, 
for many years, a resident of the Maple- 
wood district, of Malden, and was much 
interested in the comfort and welfare of 
the firemen. 

The Rev. Horace B. Hichings, D. D., 
of Mishawaka, Indiana, son of John 
Hichings, one of Malden’s early citizens, 
who died last April, left to the Malden 
public library the sum of $3,000, the in- 
come from which is to be used to pur- 
chase books “which treat on Christianity 
in some of its various forms, historical, 
doctrinal, or disciplinary.” The fund is 
to be known as the Rev. H. B. Hichings 
fund. The condition attached to the 
bequest is that the library shall “keep 
the ground and monuments or grave- 
stones in Bell Rock cemetery, where my 
father and mother are buried, in per- 
petual order and repair.” The library 
assumed the responsibility of the trust. 

Central Atlantic 
Philip S. Goulding, N. Y. State, ’98- 
’99, resigned his position as catalog li- 
*brarian at the University of Illinois to 
join the cataloging staff of the Henry 
E. Huntington library, New York City. 

Edward H. Virgin, N. Y. State, ’99- 
00, has been appointed indexer and 
cataloger in the office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Anne T. Eaton, B. L. S., N. Y. State, 
’06, has been chosen librarian for the 
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Lincoln school, New York City. Since 
1910, Miss Eaton had been on the staff 
of the University of Tennessee library 
as first assistant. 

Kenneth C. Walker, Pratt, ’14, as- 
sistant in the Department of Technol- 
ogy of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, has been made lihrarian of the 
New Jersey Zinc Company in New 
York City. 

Edward F. Stevens, librarian of the 
Pratt Institute free library and director 
of the School of library science, received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters from Colby college, his alma mater, 
at the recent commencement. 


Julia B. Anthony, Pratt, 91, a gradu- 
ate of the first class of the Pratt Insti- 
tute library school, who has been for 
many years librarian of the library at 
Packer Institute, Brooklyn, has re- 
resigned her position to the great re- 
gret of both the Packer alumnae and 
of her library friends. 


Ruth Norton, N. Y. State, ’15-’16, 
resigned her position in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity library last June and is now en- 
gaged as index and catalog clerk in the 
office of the Chief of ordnance, War 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Mabel F. Reed, N. Y. S., 96-97, is 
similarly employed. 

Miss Dorothy Kent died at Spark 
Hill, N. Y., July 2. Miss Kent was a 
graduate of the Library school, New 
York public library, and was, also, for 
some time a member of its staff. Later, 
she was connected with the Public library 
of Trenton, N. J., and her last position 
was that of librarian, South Side high 
school, Newark, N. J. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Ilion, N. Y., states that the efficiency 
of the library staff has been increased, 
as well as the interest on the part of the 
patrons. The mounted picture collection 
has been enlarged, keeping up with the 
events of the day and is offered for the 
use of teachers, students and club mem- 
bers. The use of the library has been 
extended to soldiers and guardsmen sta- 
tioned about Ilion. The total circulation 
for the year amounted to 61,487 v.; reg- 
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istered borrowers, 3200, 17,626 books 
on the shelves. 

The tenth annual report of the James 
V. Brown library of Williamsport, Pa., 
includes extra tables of expenditures, 
circulation and additions for period of 
organization and first decade of opera- 
tion. It emphasizes the necessity for 
judging a library’s work by the amount 
proportioned to population to be served, 
and shows expenditures during the nine 
months spent in organizing the library, 
selecting, ordering, cataloging and pre- 
paring the 11,031 v. with which library 
opened, to have been $3,762.83. 


Elisa M. Willard, head of the refer- 
ence department of the Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh, since its organization, 25 
years ago, has resigned. To Miss Wil- 
lard is due largely, the high degree of 
efficiency attained by the department in 
her charge. Widespread regret is ex- 
pressed in Pittsburgh at her going. She 
is giving up her library work to live with 
her brother whose wife died recently. 
Margaret McVety, for nine years head 
of the reference and lending department 
of Public library, Newark, N. J., will 
succeed Miss Willard at Carnegie li 
brary, Pittsburgh. 


Central 
Edith Grannis has been appointed li- 
brarian of the St. Cloud normal school, 
Minnesota. 
Jessie Welles, Pratt, 99, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Wisconsin 
Free library commission. 


The eighteenth annual report of the 
McClymonds public library of Massilon, 
Ohio, records a circulation of 73,075 v.; 
books on the shelves, 21,085. 


Ida May Ferguson, children’s libra- 
rian of Minneapoiis public library, has 
resigned her position, to be married to 
Lieut. D. S. Owen, U. S. A. 


Sara W. Eno, N. Y. State, ’08-’09, 
has resigned as reference librarian at 
Bryn Mawr college, to accept a post in 
the University of Minnesota library. 


Ora Ioneene Smith, for several years 
cataloger in the Wisconsin Historical so- 
ciety, has taken a position as cataloger 
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in Grinnell College library, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Emma G. Outhouse, N. Y. State, ’15- 
16, librarian of the West Side branch 
of the Evansville, Ind., public library, 
died of typhoid fever at Evansville, 
September 6. 

Ruth C. McCaughtry has been ap- 
university of Iowa library to succeed 
pointed reference assistant in the State 
Anna Peterson, who has taken the posi- 
tion of assistant librarian in the Public 
library of Virginia, Minnesota. 

The occasion of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Ohio state library was 
marked on the evening of August 10, by 
a meeting of librarians and others inter- 
ested in the work. An address was de- 
livered by the Hon. D. J. Ryan. 


The thirty-sixth biennial report of the 
State library of Iowa records 142,841 v. 
An urgent plea is made for the further 
development of the medical department. 
The total number of books in the his- 
torical department is not included in this 
report. 

Geo. B. Utley, secretary of the A. L. 
A., has been in the Library War Council 
office, Washington, D. C., for several 
weeks assisting in the work being done 
there. Mr Utley has taken the place of Mr 

-J. I. Wyer, on the A. L. A. war council. 
Mr Wyer was obliged to resign on ac- 
count of illness in his family. 


Miss Jessie Wedin has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Traveling library 
department of the Wisconsin library 
commission. While Miss Wedin has 
been a very successful teacher in vari- 
ous kinds of schools, she has made a 
special study of rural conditions, a 
knowledge of which is vitally neces- 
sary in traveling library work. 


M. S. Dudgeon has leave of absence 
to direct camp library work from 
Washington City. 

Clarence W. Sumner, for some time 
librarian at University of North Dakota, 
has been appointed librdrian of the Pub- 
lic library at Sioux City, Iowa. He suc- 
ceeds Miss Drake, who goes to the Pub- 
lic library of Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Earl H. Davis, librarian of the Mu- 
nicipal reference branch of the Public 
library of St. Louis, has enlisted in the 
military service of the United States. 
During his absence on duty, his place will 
be filled by Lucius H. Cannon, a graduate 
of the Wisconsin legislative reference 
course and late librarian of the American 
Appraisal Company of Milwaukee. 

South 

Clyde E. Pettus, of the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library staff, has resigned to take a 
position as cataloger in Lawson Mc- 
Ghee library, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Katharine G. Grasty, Pratt, ’06, of 
the staff of the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics in Baltimore, has been made li- 
brarian of the State normal school at 
Towson, Maryland. 

Miss F. Randolph Archer, librarian of 
the Public library, Talladega, Ala., has 
resigned from her position to become 
effective October 1. She has been suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Marie Fechet Kilburn of 
Florida. 

The first librarian of the new Carnegie 
library at Anniston will be Miss Mar- 
garet Jemison, Atlanta. Miss Jemison 
leaves Valdosta, Ga., for her new posi- 
tion. 

Miss Susan Lancaster, Atlanta, ’07, 
has accepted the position of librarian of 
the Florida state college for women at 
Tallahassee. Since graduation Miss Lan- 
caster has been the librarian at the State 
normal school, Jacksonville, Ala. Dur- 
ing the summer she has been substitut- 
ing in the Carnegie library, Atlanta. 

The twenty-seventh annual report of 
the Public library of St. Joseph, Mo., 
shows a total circulation of 282,101 v., 
of which the main library issued 181,570 
v. and 4729 mounted pictures; registered 
borrowers for the entire system, 18,604; 
books on the shelves, 81,930; population 
of the city, 80,000; receipts, $26,066, and 
expenditures, $25,983. 

West 

Alice Story, formerly of Public library, 
Virginia, Minn., has been appointed 
librarian of Huron, S. D. 

Ruth Kingsbury, N. Y. State, 716-17, 
has been appointed assistant in the li- 
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brary of the University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

Miss Martha E. Livingston, for sev- 
eral years librarian at Anaconda, Mont., 
has been elected librarian of the Hearst 
free library at Lead, S. D. 


The annual report of the Public library 
of Butte, Mont., gives a total circulation 
o: 164,584 v., with 54,137 books on the 
shelves. At the 18 sessions of the story 
hour, 1433 children were present. Re- 
ceipts, $28,745 ; expenditures, $28,347. 

Pacific Coast 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Stockton, Cal., records a cir- 
culation of 183,039 v.; number of card 
holders, 5,466; books in the library, 
74,211. 

Edith Lounsbury, N. Y. State, ’15- 
16, resigned her position in the Sioux 
City free library to enter the catalog 
department of the State college of 
Washington, Pullman. 


The thirty-second annual report of the 
library of the Mechanics’ institute, San 
Francisco, Cal., records 65,875 v. on the 
shelves and a membership of 3,742. A 
list of books in the library on electrical 
engineering was issued, as was, also, a 
list of books on petroleum. 


A free library was established in Tuo- 
lumne county, Cal., July 3, and began 
work August 1, with Miss Edna Holroyd 
as county librarian. Miss Holroyd is a 
graduate of the California state library 
school and has been first assistant in the 
Monterey County free library for the 
past two years. 

The City council of Tacoma has 
voted $1,000 to be used in increasing 
the salaries of members of the Public 
library staff for the last six months of 
1917. This will provide a raise of $5.00 
per month for all now receiving less 
than $100 and more than $60.00, and a 
raise of $10 for those receiving less 
than $50 per month. 


Milton J. Ferguson, for many years 
assistant State librarian of California, 
was appointed State librarian Aug. 25th, 
to succeed the late J. L. Gillis. Mabel R. 
Gillis has been appointed Mr Ferguson’s 
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assistant. She has been in the State 
library 13 years, and had wonderful re- 
sults in developing the department for 
the blind service. She has been editor 
of News Notes and carried other execu- 
tive duties. 


Jeanette M. Drake has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Sioux City, Iowa, to become prin- 
cipal of the circulating department of 
the Public library, Los Angeles. Miss 
Drake’s resignation was accepted with 
deep regret by the board of trustees of 
Sioux City, and Miss Drake was pre- 
sented with resolutions expressing the 
highest praise for her “splendid effi- 
ciency, as shown by the unparalleled de- 
velopment of the Sioux City public li- 
brary under her administration.” Edi- 
torial praise of a high order was also ex- 
pressed by the newspapers. 

Foreign 


Report from New Zealand state that: 
what is known as the Buffalo plan, under 
which selected groups of children’s books 
are sent from the Public library to the 
various classes in the public schools, has 
been brought into successful operation in 
Wellington and Auckland, and the Min- 
ister of Education is much interested in 
an effort to extend it to other cities. 


The twelfth annual report of the Car- 
negie library of Ottawa, Can., shows a 
total circulation of 246,810 v., including 
1485 mounted pictures. In spite of the 
fact that neither as many adults nor chil- 
dren used the central library as in the 
previous year, the circulation, as a whole, 
showed a slight increase. Books on the 
shelves, 56,040; registered borrowers, 
16,333; population of Ottawa, 100,561. 
The lecture rooms were used mostly by 
societies of an educational nature and by 
committees connected with the local hos- 
pitals and with war work. A series of 
public addresses was given under the 
auspices of the Art and letters club. Sal- 
aries have been somewhat increased in 
view of the high cost of living. 





Wanted.—Public Libraries, February 
1916, October 1916 and June 1898. These 
will be at a premium. Address Public Li- 
braries, 6 N. Michigan av., Chicago. 








